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A  few  of  my  friends  who  have 
read  thasa  letters,  have  flattered  me  into 
believing  that  they  are  interesting  and  I 
have  fallen.  ..'          , 


Number  •* 
Dacember,  1912. 


S.  S.  CLEVELAND,  February  23rd.  1912. 
Pacific  Ocean  about  Seven  Hundred 
Miles  from  Yokohama. 


My  dear  Charley :- 

I  find  I  am  getting  lazier  every  day. 

I  probably  will  be  able  to  arouse  myself  from  the  lethargy 
which  I  find  gradually  overcoming  me,  sufficiently  to  write 
one  descriptive  letter  of  each  place  we  visit.   This  one 
letter  will  be  sent  to  you  and  Number  One  is  enclosed 
herewith.  Please  send  a  copy  around  to  the  members  of  the 
family,  not  forgetting  the  boys  at  school.  There  may  be 
much  in  the  letters  which  will  not  interest  them,  but 
nothing  that  will  do  them  any  harm.  This  may  also  apply 
to  others,  but  like  the  man  who  delivered  the  Washington 
Birthday  address  last  night,  it  had  to  be  delivered  and  we 
had  to  listen  to  it. 

This  is  Friday  with  us  but  still  Thursday  with 
you.   When  we  crossed  the  International  Date  Line,  -  180th 
Meridian  -  we  arbitrarily  dropped  a  day.  We  went  to  bed 
Sunday  night  and  woke  up  Tuesday  morning.  The  actual  time 
difference  between  us  is  now  from  eighteen  to  nineteen 
hours.   We  make  this  up  by  adding  part  of  an  hour  to  each 
day  until  we  reach  New  York. 

We  have  had  a  very  pleasant  voyage  since  leaving 
Honolulu.   We  are  eight  days  out  and  the  time  has  passed 
very  rapidly.   The  weather  has  been  delightful.   Our  ship 
ia  rather  light  and  high  out  of  the  water,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  freight  aboard  and  the  coal  is  low. 
We  toss  around  a  bit  at  times,  but  all  hands  aboard  are 
becoming  good  sailors  and  what  was  regarded  rough  when  we 
left  Frisco  is  not  considered  bad  weather  today. 

The  ship's  officers  and  representatives  of  the 
Tourist  Department  of  the  Company  do  everything  within 
their  power  to  keep  all  hands  satisfied,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  diversion  aboard,  -  dances  on  deck  twice  a  week, 
and  on  Wednesday,  to  celebrate  crossing  the  180th  Meridian, 
deck  sports  were  arranged.   We  witnessed  the  usual  potato 
races,  three-legged  races,  spar  pillow  fights,  etc.,  in 


all.  about  twelve  events,  which  were  very  amusing  indeed 
for  people  anxious  to  be  amused. 

Last  night  after  an  excellent  dinner,  and  by  the 
way  the  cuisine  is  splendid,  the  first  important  dance  of 
the  cruise  was  given  on  deck.   Dancing  was  indulged  in  on 
the  port  deck  which  was  very  beautifully  decorated  with 
flags  and  electric  lights,  and  the  starboard  deck,  where 
refreshments  were  served  and  where  the  ship's  orchestra 
gave  a  concert,  was  transformed  into  a  veritable  fairy 
garden. 

As  a  whole  the  people  on  board  are  fine  and  we 
have  made  gome  very  congenial  acquaintances. 

The  ship  itself  is  comfortable  and  well  officered 
and  a  feeling  of  safety  permeates  the  atmosphere. 

When  we  reach  Yokohama,  we  travel  inland  for 
about  eleven  days,  rejoining  the  ship  at  Kobe. 

Please  get  these  letters  out  to  the  family  as 
promptly  as  you  can,  -  I  know  it  will  take  sometime  to 
decipher  them,  -  and  please  keep  a  copy  for  me,  for  although 
I  started  to  keep  a  diary,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

I  trust  you  are  all  well  and  not  overworked. 
I  will  be  full  of  ginger  upon  my  return,  but  may  have 
forgotten  how  to  apply  myself. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  all, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  P. 


S.  S.  CLEVELAND,  February  23rd,  1912. 
Pacific  Ocean  about  Seven  Hundred 
Miles  from  Yokohama. 


On  February  12th  about  nine  P.M.,  we  saw  the  first 
land  since  leaving  Frisco.   We  dropped  anchor  just  outside 
the  harbor  of  Honolulu  early  next  morning  to  await  the  usual 
port  formalities. 

Together  with  the  medical  and  customs  authorities, 
came  men  and  women  laden  with  garlands  of  flowers  to  bid  us 
welcome,  and  following  an  old  Hawaiian  custom,  to  decorate 
us  with  the  flowers.   The  whole  presented  a  very  beautiful 
scene. 

Upon  entering  the  inner  harbor,  we  were  greeted 
with  music  and  cheers  from  the  U.S.S.  West  Virginia  and  by 
the  Royal  Hawaiian  Band  from  the  dock.   Our  little  German 
band  aboard  ship  also  did  its  share  on  this  occasion.   We 
docked  at  exactly  nine-thirty. 

It's  an  interesting  experience  to  the  uninitiated 
to  enter  an  American,  or  rather,. a  U.  S.  port  after  a  six 
days  journey  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  by  actual  contact 
with  the  people,  we  came  to  a  full  realization  that  we 
were  among  those  who  not  only  speak  our  language,  but  are 
interested  in  what  interests  us.   Our  craving  for  a  better 
and  fuller  understanding  of  the  conditions  of  their  daily 
life  at  once  became  intensified. 

One's  general  impression  of  the  City  of  Honolulu, 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu  -  (there  are  eight  large  islands  in 
all)  is  that  of  a  large  American  town  (not  city)  with  very 
tropical  environment.   The  people  are  of  a  somewhat 
different  mixed  variety  than  are  found  in  any  town  in  the 
United  States.   The  population  consists  of  Hawaiiana, 
part-Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
Porto  Ricans  (black  and  mulatto).  The  Caucasians  are  mostly 
Americans,  there  are  few  Europeans.   The  part-Hawaiians  in 
the  main  consider  themselves  as  somewhat  above  the  Hawaiiaris, 
although  there  is  association  among  the  Americans,  Hawaiians 


and  part-Hawaiians.   The  Island  we  visited  is  the  largest 
in  point  of  population  and  commercial  importance,  its  total 
population  is  about  82,000,  of  which  Honolulu  has  about 
53,000. 

In  1910  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  Islands  numbered 
about  190,000,  but  only  about  fifteen  per  cent  are  pure 
Hawaiians.   The  race  as  such  is  rapidly  diminishing  in 
number.   Part-Hawaiians  represent  about  six  per  cent  of  the 
total  -  or  to  be  more  accurate  the  figures  given  me  are  as 
follows :- 

Hawaiians          26,000  (round  numbers) 

Part-Hawaiians      12,500 

Chinese  21,674 

Japanese  79,674 

Portuguese         22,303 

Porto  Ricans         5,000 

Spanish  2,000 

Black  and  Mulatto      700 

Caucasians         15,000 

All  others          7,000 

In  a  little  school  which  we  visited  on  a  motor 
ride  around  the  Island,  about  forty  miles  from  Honolulu,  we 
found  in  a  crowded  room  in  a  class  of  fifty,  all  of  the  above 
represented  except  possibly  American  and  Spanish.   The 
school  was  in  charge  of  a  Hawaiian  and  the  language  used, 
English.   In  addition  to  the  usual  Three  R's,  they  are 
taught  the  moon  changes,  weather  conditions,  wind  directions, 
tide  changes,  in  fact,  many  simple  but  practical  things 
suited  to  future  agriculturists  and  fishermen,  if  you  will. 
The  advance  classes  were  dealing  in  fractions  and  very  apt 
in  their  work,  all  of  which  was  being  done  on  the  blackboard. 
We  were  well  received  by  the  teacher  and  were  objects  of 
interest  to  the  children.   Before  leaving  we  were  treated 
(and  a  treat  it  was)  by  the  entire  school  singing  "America." 
Imagine  these  Chinese,  Japs,  Portuguese  and  other  youngsters 
all  united  in  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee."   We  began  to 
realize  the  influence  ererted  by  the  parent  Government. 
The  Japanese  also  have  their  own  school,  which  their 
children  attend  in  the  afternoon. 

Talking  about  a  parent  Government,  you  must 
realize  that  Honolulu  is  a  full  fledged  Territory  of  the 


U.S.,  not  a  mere  possession.   It  is  a  rich  Territory  and 
destined  to  be  richer.   Cane  sugar  is  by  far  the  largest 
product  of  the  Islands.   Rice  is  raised  extensively,  but 
only  for  home  consumption.   Pineapples  are  grown  in  great 
quantities  and  this  industry  is  increasing.   Libby, 
McNeil  &  Libby,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  entered 
largely  into  pineapple  growing  and  erected  a  cannery  on  Oahu 
Island.   Very  little  tobacco  is  grown  and  with  bxit  meagre 
success.   Of  course,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  grown  for 
home  consumption,  but  the  principal  food  of  the  native  and 
which  is  also  indulged  in  largely  by  the  Mongolians  ia 
"Poi".   This  plant  is  grown  in  damp  places,  has  a  root  of 
the  potato  variety,  is  very  nourishing,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  is  delicate  in  taste.   It  is  pounded,  mashed  and 
eaten  in  pulp  form. 

In  driving  around  the  Island  in  a  motor  car,  we 
penetrated  the  country  where  the  products  of  the  Island  are 
grown.   The  labor  is  principally  Chinese  and  Japanese.   I 
was  told  that  the  poor  native  Hawaiian  will  work  only  when 
actual  necessity  requires.    "Poi"  is  cheap  and  nourishing 
and  so  important  is  it  to  the  native  that  during  cholera 
and  yellow  fever  times,  the  Government  undertakes  its  growth 
and  preparation  in  order  that  the  native  may  eat  it  with 
safety.   Rice  growing  is  carried  on  with  much  care.   In 
fact,  all  the  agricultural  districts  showed  great  care  in 
cultivation.   A  great  deal  of  irrigating  has  been  done  and 
more  is  planned.   A  motor  trip  through  the  Island  of  Oahu 
gives  one  a  very  good  general  impression  of  the  farming 
industries  and  the  natural  vegetation  which  is  ever  changing 
and  always  beautiful.   The  climate  is  tropical,  never 
varying  they  say,  over  an  average  of  ten  deprees  during  the 
entire  year. 

On  our  trip  we  stopped  at  the  Haleiwa  Hotel  for 
luncheon,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Honolulu.   The 
Hotel  is  conducted  by  an  American  from  Boston  and  is  very 
beautifully  situated,  overlooking  the  Ocean.   The  weather  , 
was  unusually  raw  upon  the  day  of  our  arrival  and,  as  the 
proprietor  put  it,  "At  sir  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  had 
reached  a  temperature  of  two  below  seventy". 

Returning  to  Honolulu  we  left  the  Ocean  and 
proceeded  across  the  Island,  over  wonderful  roads,  up  and 


down  hill,  thro1  fertile  valleys  and  over  wonderful  plateaus, 
surrounded  by  sugar  plantations  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach. 

There  is  only  one  refinery  on  the  Island  and  this 
belongs  to  a  large  corporation  controlling  thousands  of 
acres.   In  fact,  the  land  is  owned  by  comparatively  few  and 
much  of  the  farming  is  done  under  lease  or  on  shares.   As 
I  was  told,  the  sugar  is  handled  somewhat  differently  than 
in  Louisiana,  in  so  far  that  instead  of  chopping  or  cutting 
off  the  leaves  from  the  cane,  large  sections  are  burned, 
which  plan  is  made  possible  by  the  irrigation  ditches, 
which  control  the  area  of  the  fire.   This  process  however, 
requires  quick  handling  of  the  cane  as  it  deteriorates  very 
rapidly  after  burning.   Labor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  from 
$18  to  $20  per  month  with  bed  and  board,  with  a  bonus  of 
about  $2  per  month  for  work  of  twenty-one  consecutive  days 
in  a  month. 

The  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30th,  1911,  were  about  $42,000,000  of  which  over  $35,000,000 
were  in  raw  sugar,  about  $1,000,000  in  refined  sugar  and 
$2,000,000  in  fruits  and  nuts.   The  imports  were  about 
$27,000,000  of  which  $22,000,000  came  from  the  United  States 
$2,000,000  from  Japan  and  the  rest  scattered.   These 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  half  hour's  talk  with  the 
Governor,  ff.  P.  Prear.   Prear  has  lived  in  Hawaii  for  the 
past  thirty-two  years.   He  is  an  interesting  man  and  seems 
much  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  Islands.   At  present 
he  is  mixed  up  in  a  debate  with  Prince  Kalanianaole,  the 
delegate  in  Congress,  regarding  his  administration  of 
affairs.   As  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  is  largely  a  difference 
of  political  opinion  as  there  is  much  politics  being  played 
in  this  Territory. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  Governor  by  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  real  American 
Negro,  hailing  from  Toledo,  (Chas.  A.  Cottrill) .   As  the 
census  here  shows  less  than  one  thousand  blacks  and  mulattos 
in  1910,  Cottrill1 s  position  socially  is  not  to  be  envied 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment  is  to  be  doubted. 


We  passed  the  two  days  at  Honolulu  very 

pleasantly.   After  our  ninety  mile  ride  the  first  day,  we 
reached  the  Moana  Hotel,  Waikiki,  about  two  miles  from  town, 
at  about  five  in  the  afternoon  and  had  a  most  wonderful 
swim  in  the  surf. 

We  dined  at  Young's  Hotel  in  the  center  of  the 
City  and  then  went  to  the  Bijou  Theatre,  where  native  songs 
and  dances  were  given  for  our  benefit.   There  was  also 
a  ball  at  Young's  Hotel,  which  our  party  did  not  attend, 
being  too  tired  after  our  long  day's  journey. 

On  the  second  day,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Governor,  whose  office,  together  with  other  officials, 
is  in  the  old  Royal  Palace.   The  throne  room  is  used  by 
the  Territorial  Legislature  -  thirty  Representatives  and 
fifteen  Senators  -  but  when  that  body  is  not  in  session, 
it  is  put  back  into  its  former  dress  for  exhibition 
purposes.   Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  lives  in  a  very  modest 
house  in  the  center  of  the  City  and  is  still  treated  with 
considerable  deference  and  homage  by  the  natives.   The 
politics  of  the  Islands  seem  to  be  considerably  Republican 
and  which,  under  all  conditions,  is  but  natural.   It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  local  Legislature,  in  the 
Senate  there  are  eight  Americans  and  seven  other  whites; 
in  the  House,  twenty  Hawaiians,  three  Portuguese  and  seven 
other  whites. 

After  my  call  on  the  Governor  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Collector,  we  drove  out  to  Waikiki  Beach,  where 
we  enjoyed  a  two  hour  swim  and  several  rides  over  the  surf 
in  an  outrigger  canoe.   This  is  fine  sport.   The  canoes 
are  about  twenty-five  feet  long  and  very  narrow.   The 
outrigger  keeps  them  steady.   One  paddles  -  and  this  is 
true  for  everybody  in  the  boat  paddles  -  about  a  mile  out 
to  sea.   There  we  wait  until  the  proper  wave  is  sighted 
when  the  two  men  in  charge  shout,  "Paddle,  paddle  fast". 
The  stern  of  the  canoe  is  turned  toward  the  incoming 
wave  and  by  paddling  along  almost  as  fast  as  the  wave 
approaches,  our  boat  is  caught  on  the  crest  and  carried 
practically  on  to  the  beach. 

After  an  excellent  luncheon  at  the  Hotel,  we 
drove  through  the  residential  section  of  the  City,  which 


is  developing  greatly*   There  are  quite  a  few  pretentious 
places;  very  many  show  wealth,  but  all  of  the  homes  suggest 
comfort» 

The  United  States  Government  is  doing  much  in 
the  way  of  fortifications  and  as  is  generally  known,  are 
building  a  large  dry  dock  at  Pearl  Harbor,  which  is  some 
miles  from  the  City. 

We  sailed  from  Honolulu  promptly  at  five  o'clock, 
amidst  cheers  and  music  from  the  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Band  on  the  dock,  and  felt  with  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  slowly  disappearing  from  our  view  that  we  were 
really  going  away  from  Home. 

By  dinner  time  we  had  again  settled  down  to 
steaxer  life,  ready  for  a  twelve  days  sail  to  Japan. 


J.P. 


P.S.  One  of  the  very  interesting  statistics  in  connection 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  of  the  Islands  is  that  out  of 
about  $240,000  collected  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  about 
$160,000  came  from  the  ezcise  or  corporation  tax. 


Pujiya  Hotel. 
Miyanoahita,  Japan* 
March  3rd,  1912. 


We  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  Monday  morning,  February 
26th,  about  8.30.   The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
interesting,  but  not  particularly  inspiring.   W.ith  the 
exception' of  some  small  craft,  everything  else  in  sight 
appeared  the  same  as  the  harbor  of  almost  any  Continental 
or  American  seaport  town.   There  were  probably  ten  large 
steamers,  carrying  various  flags,  anchored  in  the  harbor  or 
lying  alongside  the  docks.   The  docks  are  very  large  and 
appear  to  be  nearly  a  half  mile  long. 

We  were  delayed  considerably  in  landing  by  the 
formalities  of  the  health  officers,  who  assembled  the 
passengers  in  the  dining  saloon,  insisting  that  they  should 
pass  in  single  file  upon  roll-call  and  then  as  we  passed 
them,  utterly  ignored  us  -  their  idee,  I  suppose  of  modern 
civilization. 

The  Mayor  of  Yokohama  (Otang)  came  down  to  make 
an  address  of  welcome.   I  took  a  snapshot  of  him,  which 
I  trust  will  turn  out  well.   He  has  a  very  strong  face, 
and  is,  I  should  say,  a  man  of  sixty  years.   The  Mayor,  by 
the  way,  is  chosen  by  the  Assembly  (City  Council)  with  the 
consent  of  the  Crown,  the  Assembly  being  elected  by  the 
people.   Those  who  pay  as  much  as  fifteen  yen  ($7.50)  per 
annum  manufacturing  or  personal  tax  are  qualified  to  vote 
for  Assemblymen.   Twenty-five  yen  (|12.50)  tax,  however, 
is  necessary  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament.   This  body 
is  similar  to  and  modeled  after  the  British  Parliament. 

The  Across-Japan  party  of  which  we  are  members, 
numbering  about  seventy  in  all,  was  divided  into  sub-parties 
of  ten,  each  having  its  own  guide.   While  we  all  stop  at  the 
same  hotels,  each  sub-party  does  its  sight  seeing 
independently.   Our  guide  (Hori),  ia  a  merry  wide-awake 
fellow,  with  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  English,  in  fact, 
English  is  universally  spoken,  its  study  being  compulsory 
in  the  higher  school  grades. 


Upon  going  ashore  we  had  our  first  "rickshaw" 
ride  and  since  that  time  the  rickshaw  men  have  never  ceased 
to  be  a  wonder  to  us  all.  We  have  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  not  to  be  rated  as  human  beings 
at  all.  Pew  of  them  understand  a  word  of  English  and  most 
of  them  not  even  the  simplest  sign  language.  Luckily, 
however,  they  do  understand  when  you  give  them  the  name  of 
your  hotel,  so  if  you  do  not  forget  that,  you  can  eventually 
land  at  home. 

Our  first  morning  in  Yokohama  was  spent  "spending"; 
that  is,  we  all  went  shopping,  principally  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  light  clothing  for  the  Tropics.  Materials  are  very  cheap 
and  the  tailors  (Chinese)  good.  They  are  copyists  and 
copy  well.  Tour  clothes  are  made  after  models  which  you 
furnish  them.   I  bought  two  pongee  coats,  four  pairs  of 
trousers  and  two  pairs  of  breeches,  copied  after  a  suit  of 
the  same  material  that  I  had  purchased  in  New  York.  The 
one  New  York  suit  cost  |75.00,  and  all  of  the  Japanese 
clothes  $45.00. 

We  lunched  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  our  party  put 
up.  We  found  our  baggage  in  our  rooms,  in  fact,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  pack  our  bags  and  put  them  in  front  of  our 
doors.  That  is  the  extent  of  our  worry  in  travelling. 
The  Grand  is  a  large,  old  fashioned  hotel  and  is  patronized 
only  by  foreigners.  There  are  several  other  hotels  of 
about  the  same  class,  but  the  Grand  is  one  of  the  landmarks. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  the  meals  are  excellent. 

During  the  afternoon  we  rode  through  the  town  in 
rickshaws,  in  fact,  that  is  about  the  only  means  of 
transportation.  We  also  visited  the  foreign  settlement, 
which  is  situated  away  out  on  the  hilltops.  The  residences, 
while  very  beautiful,  are  in  no  sense  elaborate.  The 
foreigners  number  only  about  two  thousand  but  their 
influence  is  much  felt.  They  are  principally  engaged  in 
the  business  of  exporting  tea  and  silk. 

In  the  evening  we  took  a  ride  through  the  Japanese 
"white  light"  district  and  finally  landed  at  a  tea  house, 
where  we  saw  our  first  Geisha  girls  (Geisha  means 
entertainer) *  There  is  no  use  going  into  an  elaborate 
description  of  a  tea  house.  The  Geisha  is  generally  a 
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very  young  thing,  that  is,  the  dancing  girl,  but  the 
musician  who  plays  and  sings  is  usually  considerably  older. 
In  all  the  tea  houses  we  visited  -  and  we  were  in  two  at 
Yokohama  and  one  in  Tokio  -  the  dancing  girls  ranged  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years.  Tears  in  Japan,  however,  are 
calculated  in  the  same  way  we  calculate  the  age  of  our 
horses.  No  matter  if  a  child  is  born  on  January  second 
or  December  thirty-first  of  any  year,  it  becomes  a  year 
old,  or  is  counted  a  year  old  on  the  first  day  of  January. 

The  custom  of  taking  off  your  shoes  before 
entering  a  house  or  a  temple  in  Japan  is  modified  in  many 
cases  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreigners,  by  furnishing 
them  with  cloth  coverings  for  their  shoes.  You  can  well 
understand  that  the  highly  polished  floors  one  finds  there, 
would  not  last  long  if  tramped  over  by  shoes,  and  our  shoes 
are  mostly  muddy  or  have  been  since  our  arrival  here  six 
days  ago. 

The  food  that  is  given  you  in  the  tea  houses,  in 
the  main,  is  not  fit  to  eat.  The  vegetable  soup  was  not 
bad  but  the  raw  fish  in  it  was  not  palatable.  Then  the 
pickled  fish  and  the  pickled  vegetables  all  tasted  like 
pickled  fish  and  would  not  do  at  all.  Then  came  dried 
fish,  which  emitted  a  fishy  odor  -  not  at  all  pleasant, - 
while  the  fish  itself  was  very  enjoyable.  All  of  thia  is 
eaten  with  chop  sticks,  a  somewhat  difficult  feat  for  the 
foreigner,  and  all  is  washed  down  with  saki,  a  species  of 
wood  alcohol  and  which  I  have  managed  to  put  away  without 
much  difficulty.  People  can  get  intoxicated  by  a  too 
liberal  use  of  it,  although  I  think  this  quite  a  task,  having 
tried  with  no  success.  Cakes  are  also  served,  but  they 
lack  the  flavor  given  by  Pleischmann's  Yeast,  and  apples 
and  oranges  are  furnished  in  liberal  quantities.  The 
entertainment  is  very  cheap  in  comparison  with  our  prices. 
In  fact,  this  can  be  said  of  everything  in  Japan. 

We  turned  in  pretty  tired  the  first  night  and  the 
next  morning  made  an  early  start  for  Kamakura.  Kamakura 
is  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Yokohama.  It  is  on  the 
ocean  and  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  vegetation 
from  Yokohama,  that  of  Kamakura  bordering  on  the  tropical. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  winter,  flowers  are 
in  bloom  and  in  many  places  the  plum  trees  are  in  full 
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blossom.   The  visit  to  Kamakura  is  made  particularly  to  see 
an  image  of  Buddha  Dai  Butsu,  the  second  largest  image  in 
Japan.   It  measures  some  forty-nine  feet  in  height  and  is 
well  worth  the  visit.   Karnakura  is  now  a  town  of  only 
about  20,000.   It  was  at  one  time  a  city  of  several  hundred 
thousand  but  has  twice  been  destroyed  by  tidal  waves. 
There  are  quite  a  few  old  and  interesting  temples  to  be 
found  here  -  relics  of  former  days,  but  all  in  a  wonderful 
state  of  preservation.   This  holds  good  of  all  the  temples 
and  images  that  we  have  seen. 

We  lunched  at  the  Kaihin-in  Hotel,  a  seaside 
resort,  where  we  were  splendidly  entertained.   During  the 
luncheon,  we  were  visited  by  the  Mayor's  representative, 
who  bade  us  welcome  to  the  City.   Returning,  we  reached 
Yokohama  at  four  o'clock  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
shop  of  Karaurai  Shokai,  where  we  were  (that  is,  our  party  of 
ten)  invited  to  tea.   Incidentally,  while  we  were  having 
tea,  very  beautiful  specimens  of  Japanese  art  and  handiwork 
were  shown  us  and  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Shokai  lost  no  money 
on  the  tea  party. 

Yokohama  while  having  a  population  of  over  four 
hundred  thousand  does  not  give  one  the  impression  of  a 
large  city.   The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  and  the  city 
appears  very  provincial.   We  left  for  Tokio  early  the  next 
morning  and  there  obtained  quite  a  different  idea  of 
Japanese  progression. 

Tokio,  with  a  population  of  two  million  two 
hundred  thousand,  the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  world, 
is  beautifully  laid  out.   The  streets  and  avenues  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  the  residences  of  the  rich  Japanese  very 
imposing.   All  the  Foreign  Embassies  have  very  handsome 
places  and  the  Castle  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  modern  architecture.   The  Imperial  Castle  can 
hardly  be  seen  from  the  drive-ways  and  its  enormous  grounds 
are  entirely  surrounded  by  a  moat.   There  are  numerous 
parks  and  in  one  of  these  (Veno  Park)  is  located  the  Imperial 
Museum,  which  we  visited  immediately  upon  our  arrival. 

It  rained  at  Tokio  and  a  forty-five  minute  ride 
in  a  rickshaw  under  this  condition  was  far  from  pleasant, 
but  with  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  we  could  not 
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wait  for  fair  weather.   The  Imperial  Museum  is  not 
interesting  unless  one  is  a  lover  of  Japanese  Art  and 
comprehends  its  history.   Then  again,  it  is  cold  and  damp. 
We  were  glad  to  leave  after  a  short  stay,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  our  guide,  as  he  could  not  understand  our  lack 
of  interest  and  we  did  not  gain  in  popularity  when  we 
absolutely  refused  to  visit  the  Arms  Museum  to  look  at  the 
arms  captured  from  the  Russians.   We  were  cold  and  hungry, 
so  had  him  take  us  to  a  restaurant  where  hot  tea  and 
sandwiches  were  served.   Amid  comfort  and  good  food  and 
drink,  he  quite  forgot  his  grouch  and  gladly  accepted  our 
suggestion  to  hire  two  automobiles  for  the  afternoon,  in 
order  to  really  see  something  of  the  city. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  -  an 
excellent  hostelry,  we  drove  all  over  the  City,  from  the 
poorest  to  the  beat  sections,  and  really  got  a  very  good 
impression  of  its  various  conditions  and  phases  of  life. 
As  in  all  Japanese  cities,  the  buildings  are  very  low,  and 
the  poorer  sections  of  all  cities,  towns  and  villages  look 
much  alike. 

Every  Japanese  appears  to  be  a  merchant,  and 
you  wonder  where  the  customers  come  from  for  all  the 
goods  that  are  offered  for  sale.   Tokio  has  an  excellent 
traction  system  and  also  an  inter-urban  system.   These 
were  formerly  owned  by  private  corporations  but  have  for 
several  years  past  been  owned  by  the  Municipality.   Tokio 
differs  from  Yokohama  in  that  in  the  former  place  there  are 
few  foreigners,  outside  of  the  Embassies.   In  fact,  I 
have  been  told  there  are  practically  none.  •  The  shops, 
therefore,  are  of  quite  different  character  and  we  found 
them  more  expensive. 

We  visited  one  Temple,  that  of  the  Sixth  Shogun. 
It  is  kept  in  excellent  condition  by  his  descendants  and  in 
the  surrounding  grounds  are  the  tombs  of  the  Sixth  Shogun 
and  numerous  members  of  his  family. 

During  our  drive,  we  visited  the  "Coney  Island" 
of  Tokio.   This  resort  is  practically  in  the  center  of  the 
city  and  is  patronized  only  by  the  lower  and  lower-middle 
classes.   While  we  went  there  to  see  the  sights,  we  really 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  day.   The 


entertainments  are  simple  -  no  wild  rides  on  dangerous 
railroads  -  but  instead,  shows  arranged  to  suit  the  simple 
mind  of  the  Japanese,  and  they  really  are  simple  in  their 
thoughts  and  tastes,  but  withal  apparently  a  very  happy 
people.   Such  good  nature  and  such  smiling  faces  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine. 

I  had  rather  expected  to  find  a  more  modern 
civilization  in  the  way  of  dress  and  customs,  but  very  few 
Japanese  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  classes,  (and 
these  you  do  not  see  on  the  streets)  wear  clothes  of 
Continental  style.   Seeing  this  country  as  we  are,  does 
not,  of  course,  bring  us  in  contact  with  the  better  class  of 
people,  and  again,  much  is  lost  to  us  by  our  inability  to 
read  even  the  plainest  sign  over  a  shop,  so  that  any 
opinion  that  is  formed  is  more  or  less  of  a  hit  and  miss 
but  it  gives  one  a  splendid  foundation  for  future  reading 
and  understanding. 

The  country  districts  are  more  easily 

comprehended,  for  one  gets  closer  to  the  people,  but  the 
landscape  and  vegetation  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Japanese  coloring,  as  it  has  been  depicted  is  not  in  the 
least  exaggerated,  and  even  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  country  is  at  its  worst,  you  marvel  each  day  at 
what  you  have  seen. 

We  left  Tokio  on  Thursday,  February  29th,  via 
special  train  for  Nikko.  Nikko  is  situated  in  the  mountains 
about  three  and  one-half  hours'  ride  southeast  of  Tokio. 
The  visit  to  Nikko  is  primarily  to  see  the  temple  of  Teyasu, 
built,  by  the  First  Shogun.  In  this  direction  evil  spirits 
are  supposed  to  ab'ound,  and  the  object  of  this  temple  i8  to 
keep  the  evil  spirits  away  from  Tokio.   Its  history  and 
description  would  in  themselves  require  pages.  It  is  a  most 
wonderful  creation  of  Japanese  art,  executed  in  bronze, 
wood,  gold,  silver  and  lacquer.   Its  situation  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  surrounded  by  enormous  trees  of  great  age,  lends 
majesty  to  the  already  beautiful  buildings. 

We  witnessed  an  important  religious  ceremony 
(according  to  our  guide),  that  of  burning  the  prayer  book. 
Upon  approaching  the  priest  at  the  altar,  each  supplicant 
rings  loudly  a  bronze  gong,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  to 
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drive  away  the  evil  spirits.   After  prayer,  a  page  of  the 
book  is  handed  to  him,  which  he  places  in  a  fire  in  charge 
of  another  priest.   He  then  deposits  his  mite  in  the  large 
contribution  box.  after  which  he  is  given  a  charm  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  good  health  and  happiness  to  his 
household.   In  the  large  temples  strangers  are  permitted 
to  purchase  saki  cups  (they  look  like  ash  traya)  and  are 
then  given  a  drink  of  sacred  saki.   The  significance  of 
this,  except  to  extract  some  money  from  the  "non-believer" , 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  mountains  of  Japan  abound  in  beautiful 
streams,  which  at  times  rise  way  above  their  banks.   I 
asked  our  guide  what  time  of  the  year  this  occurred.  He 
answered,  "during  the  rainy  season  in  May  and  June."  Well, 
that  may  be  the  rainy  season,  but  it  rained  the  afternoon 
of  our  last  day  in  Yokohama,  the  forenoon  of  the  day  in 
Tokio,  the  entire  time  of  our  stay  (about  a  day  and  a  half) 
in  Nikko,  during  our  trip  here  (Miyanoshita) ;  cleared 
yesterday  but  is  raining  again  today.  The  weather,  however, 
is  somewhat  warmer  than  we  had  anticipated  and  the  country 
needs  the  rain.  An  unusual  season,  I  am  told,  but  then  the 
traveler  always  finds  unusual  weather. 

Our  Hotel  at  Nikko  was  charming.   It  was  the 
first  hotel  we  visited  conducted  by  Japanese)  service 
excellent  and  the  cuisine  better  by  far  than  the  usual 
American  hotel  of  the  same  class.  The  Japanese  maids  are 
particularly  attractive  as  servants.  They  walk  into  your 
room  at  any  time  of  the  day  to  fix  your  fire  or  attend  to 
other  duties  and  it  matters  not  to  them  whether  you  are  in 
bed;  whether  you  are  in  the  lightest  neglige  or  even  less. 
Ringing  for  a  maid  to  ask  if  my  clothes  could  be  pressed 
(this  costs  all  of  fifteen  cents),  she  replied  "yes".  I 
was  shaving  at  the  time,  dressed  only  in  trousers  and 
undershirt.  Pointing  to  my  trousers,  I  said,  "theae 
clothes",  whereupon  to  my  surprise,  she  said,  "Take  them 
now",  and  she  did. 

We  left  Nikko  at  ten  A.  M.  Friday,  March  1st,  for 
Miyanoshita.   This  trip  occupied  the  entire  day.   We 
traveled  in  good  style,  two  coaches  and  two  diners  on  a 
special  train.   The  dining  car  service  was  very  good 
indeed.   The  Government  (the  railroads  being  Government 
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property)  supplied  special  guides  on  our  train  to  look  after 
our  comfort  and  to  explain  any  matters  we  might  desire  to 
know. 

These  guides  are  young  men  who  are  students  at  the 
Government  railroad  school.  They  have  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  English  and  in  many  cases  they  are  sent  abroad 
at  Government  expense,  for  a  year  or  so  to  complete  their 
education.  Not  only  are  they  put  on  the  trains  to  give 
information,  but  to  gather  it  as  well  and  we  soon  found 
that  we  were  giving  much  more  information  than  we  were 
receiving.   In  fact,  I  think  we  were  quite  a  source  of 
amusement,  if  not  knowledge,  to  them.  One  asked  us  to  sing 
some  songs  for  them  and  especially  requested  "America",  "The 
Sweet  Bye  and  Bye"  and  the  "Beautiful  White  Snow".  Not 
being  able  to  accommodate  them  with  the  latter,  they  in  turn 
sang  it  for  us.  American  songs  are  taught  in  their  schools. 

ffe  are  about  to  leave  for  Kioto,  so  will  defer 
further  writing  until  sometime  later  along. 

J.  P. 
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Nara  Hotel, 
Nara,  Japan, 
March  5th,  1912. 


The  scenes  change  30  rapidly  here  in  Japan  and  one 
hears  and  sees  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  collect  your 
thoughts.   Some  of  our  first  impressions  still  remain  with 
us  -  while  others  have  undergone  great  changes,  if  they  are 
not  entirely  lost.   The  longer  we  stay,  however,  the  more 
we  are  impressed  by  the  poverty  of  the  country.   There  is 
progress,  of  course,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  we  understand 
progress  nor  to  any  similar  degree.   Electric  cars  and 
electric  lights  are  really  the  only  things  we  see  that  in 
the  least  remind  us  of  home.   The  Russian  War  was  a  very 
expensive  glory  and  even  a  short  trip  through  Japan  should 
convince  any  one  that  the  "yellow  peril"  scare  we  hear  so 
much  about  is  a  political  "buncombe"  pure  and  simple.   These 
people  have  more  than  enough  to  do  to  look  after  themselves 
without  bothering  about  the  possessions  of  others.   True, 
China  is  keeping  them  busy  just  now;  in  fact,  only  today  we 
met  troops  on  their  way  to  China,  but  I  take  this  to  be  a 
concerted  move  in  which  other  nations  are  interested,  and 
for  such  purposes  Japanese  forces  are  the  most  available. 

Talking  about  Japanese  soldiers,  my  information  is 
that  a  private  makes  six  sen  (three  cents)  a  day,  a  first 
lieutenant,  three  hundred  and  sixty  yen  (one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars)  a  year,  and  the  commander  of  an  army 
division  six  thousand  yen  (three  thousand  dollars)  a  year. 
Service  is  enforced  upon  all  for  three  years,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  can  pass  a  mental  examination  of 
fixed  standard,  and  these  serve  only  one  year  and  then 
become  part  of  the  reserve  army.   It  is  difficult  to  get 
information  regarding  the  strength  of  the  army.   Our  guide 
tells  me  that  160,000  regulars,  with  a  reserve  running  it 
up  to  a  million  men,  is  about  the  estimated  number.   It  is 
also  hard  to  learn  anything  in  reference  to  taxes,  except 
the  general  statement  that  they  are  very  high.   Information 
that  I  have  gathered  varies  so  greatly  that  I  cannot  give 
any  of  it  credence. 
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In  my  last  letter  .1  spoke  of  not  seeing  any  real 
Japanese  life  as  being  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  method 
of  traveling.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  attache  of 
one  of  the  foreign  embassies  and  he  relieved  my  mind  by 
telling  me  that  in  spite  of  his  long  residence  in  Tokio,  no 
opportunities  were  ever  offered  him  to  observe  Japanese  life 
of  the  higher  class.  The  high  officials  have  two  homes  - 
one  Continental  and  the  other  Japanese.  In  the  former  they 
do  their  entertaining  in  true  European  style  and  in  the 
latter  they  do  not  entertain  at  all.  Their  entertainments, 
according  to  this  gentleman,  are  very  formal,  dull  and 
considerably  of  a  bore. 

Coming  back  to  our  trip  from  Nikko  to  Miyanoahita; 
after  seven  hours'  trip  on  the  railroad  we  alighted  at  Kozu, 
a  small  fishing  village.  There  we  were  met  by  special 
trolley  cars,  which  carried  us  about  twelve  miles  -  an  hour's 
run.  Rain  had  continued  to  follow  us;  the  air  was  quite 
chilly  but  the  ride  interesting,  the  car  running  mainly 
through  a  number  of  small  fishing  villages,  and  very  close 
to  the  houses.  It  was  dark  and  dreary  when  we  reached 
Yumoto,  the  end  of  the  trolley  line,  where  we  took  rickshaws 
for  a  four  mile  ride  up  the  mountain  to  the  Pujia  Hotel  at 
Miyanoshita,  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  road,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  was  very  steep. 
Eauh  rickshaw  was  supplied  with  a  pusher,  but  before  the 
end  of  a  mile  I  decided  that  walking  was  preferable,  as  I 
have  not  yet  become  fully  accustomed  to  a  two  legged  animal 
as  a  beast  of  burden.  Each  rickshaw  (there  were  about 
eighty  in  all)  being  supplied,  as  is  the  custom,  with  a 
Japanese  lantern  hung  on  the  shafts,  made  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  a  dull  scene,  a  very  wonderful  picture. 

On  the  way  up,  I  was  joined  by  another  member  of 
the  party  and  with  our  pusher  to  carry  my  coat  and  sweater, 
made  so  much  better  time  than  the  rickshaws,  that  we  arrived 
there  twenty  minutes  before  the  rest  of  the  party.  We  were 
not  exactly  fit  looking  subjects  to  enter  the  dining-room, 
but  as  no  one  looks  very  "fit"  after  traveling  a  week, 
mostly  in  the  rain  and  with  suit  cases  as  our  only  luggage 
none  of  us  were  particularly  presentable.  The  hats  of  the 
ladies  have  long  since  passed  the  stage  of  shabby  gentility 
and  are  bordering  on,  if  they  have  not  passed  the 
disreputable  stage. 
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The  Fujia  Hotel  is  all  that  we  could  wish  for 
under  any  conditions.   It  is  under  the  same  management  as 
the  hotel  at  Nikko  but  is  much  larger.   During  six  or 
seven  months  of  the  year,  Miyanoshita  is  crowded  with 
tourists  and  is  considered  a  very  fashionable  resort. 
They  have  every  convenience  that  summer  or  winter  hotels 
offer  in  the  states  and  more,  and  the  hotel  is  better 
conducted.   Labor  is  so  cheap  that  a  servant  is  at  your 
beck  and  call  any  moment. 

On  Saturday,  we  awoke  to  find  the  sun  shining 
for  the  first  time  in  several  days  and  a  welcome  sight  it 
was,  particularly  as  it  brought  out  to  great  advantage  the 
wonderful  mountain  acenery,  comparable,  I  should  say,  with 
any  that  I  have  ever  seen.   The  mountains  are  entirely  of 
volcanic  production  and  the  vari-colored  soil,  mingled  with 
forests,  flowers  and  cultivated  land,  is  a  sight  that  I 
shall  not  soon  forget.   The  weather  was  mild;  so  mild,  in 
fact,  that  we  enjoyed  a  swim  in  a  very  large  tank,  situated 
on  a  hill  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Hotel.   This 
tank  is  fed  from  springs,  one  hot  and  one  cool,  giving  the 
water  a  temperature  of  about  seventy.   It  pours  into  the 
tank  in  great  volumes  over  a  waterfall  of  picturesque 
design. 

After  a  leisurely  breakfast,  we  started  with  our 
guida  on  a  trip  to  Lake  Hakone,  about  twelve  miles  through 
the  mountain  passes.   The  women  of  the  party  were  carried 
in  chairs  (four  coolies  to  a  chair)  and  the  men  rode  on 
horseback.   The  horses,  or  rather  ponies,  are  of  a  rugged 
Russian  type  and  ambitious  as  well  as  sure  footed.   At 
that,  however,  in  the  twelve  miles,  the  horses  outfooted  the 
coolies  only  by  about  half  an  hour,  reaching  Hakone  in  less 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  -  the  coolies  in  about  two  hours. 
At  Hakone  you  are  supposed  to  get  a  fine  view  of  Fujiyama, 
but  Fuji  being  13,000  feet  high,  is  not  influenced  by  the 
weather  of  the  country  in  the  lower  altitudes  and  easily 
kept  out  of  sight  all  day.   In  fact,  I  am  told  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year  he  is  seen  only  on  rare  occasions. 
Lake  Hakone  is  itself  about  twenty-four  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level  and  well  worth  the  trip,  even  without  Fuji. 

We  had  luncheon  at  the  Matsuzaka  Hotel,  a  small 
place,  but  much  better  than  on«  would  expect.   Then  again, 
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after  a  twelve  mile  horseback  ride,  and  a  row  on  the  Lake, 
you  are  not  very  apt  to  be  finicky  about  food.   The  Emperor 
has  a  Summer  Castle  on  Lake  Hakone,  which,  he  never  uses. 
The  Crown  Prince,  however,  spends  much  of  the  Summer  at  his 
palace  at  Miyanoshita.  After  luncheon  we  were  taken  part 
way  across  the  lake  in  a  flat  bottom  boat  and  from  this 
point  started  home,  arriving  there  a  pretty  tired  lot  of 
men,  women,  coolies  and  horses. 

Sunday.  -  Rain  again  and  a  regular  mountain  rain 
at  that.  We  spent  the  morning  pottering  around  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Hotel,  visiting  several  very 
interesting,  not  to  say  seductive,  curio  shops.   The  entire 
party  was  booked  to  leave  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  guide,  our  party  of  ten  started  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit 
of  daylight  in  our  ride  down  the  mountain.   In  making  the 
down  trip,  we  fully  realized  what  the  up  pull  had  been,  for 
in  many  places  it  took  all  the  strength  of  our  two  coolies 
to  keep  the  rickshaws  from  running  away. 

We  arrived  in  Kozu  about  six.  Our  guide  had 
telephoned  (this  is  one  of  the  marks  of  Japanese  progress  I 
have  overlooked),  to  the  Kyokatu  Hotel  for  dinner.   The 
rooms  were  cold  and  we  were  quite  chilled,  but  with  the  aid 
of  some  hot  Scotch,  and  Japanese  charcoal  stoves,  all  were 
soon  warm  as  toast.  At  our  request,  country  Geishas  were 
brought  in  to  entertain  us  while  at  dinner.   They  brought 
all  they  had  in  town  and  sorry  looking  Geishas  they  were, 
but  they  did  their  best  and  really  helped  us  pass  quickly, 
if  net  altogether  entertainingly,  our  two  hours  wait  for  the 
rest  of  the  party.  If  nothing  else  was  accomplished,  we 
certainly  amused  them  and  also  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Kozu,  who  insisted  on  peeping  through  the 
sliding  shutters,  which  are  used  instead  of  windows. 

That  night  we  had  our  first  experience  in  Japanese 
sleepers.   They  were  not  so  awfully  bad,  -  four  sections 
at  one  end,  a  compartment  in  the  center  and  six  sections 
at  the  other  end.  We  had  the  compartment;  that  sounds 
grand,  but  differs  only  from  the  section  in  point  of  more 
privacy  and  less  air.  When  the  berths  are  not  made  up, 
the  seats,  as  in  most  first  class  cars,  run  parallel  with 
the  car,  the  same  as  the  seats  in  our  street  cars.  The 


beds  are  not  bad  but  quite  narrow.  There  is  one  wash  room 
in  the  oar,  but  in  the  morning  they  apologetically  informed 
us  that  the  "new  towela  (meaning  fresh)  were  no  more." 

We  pulled  into  Kioto  on  Monday  and  were  again 
destined  to  put  in  a  day  sight-seeing  in  the  rain.  However, 
you  can  even  become  accustomed  to  the  rain  and  in  our  entire 
party  of  seventy,  the  kicker  is  unknown. 

The  tour  is  extremely  well  conducted;  no  expense 
is  spared  by  the  Company,  which  might  add  to  the  comfort  or 
pleasure  of  the  party  and  they  are  not  responsible  for  the 
weather.  The  season  has  been  very  dry.  Dp  to  a  short  time 
ago  everyone  was  praying  for  rain.  Their  prayers  have  been 
answered  to  the  fullest  extent.  What  right  have  we  to 
object?  More  anon. 

J.  P. 
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En  rout* 

Kobe  -  Nagasaki, 

March  8th,  1912. 


The  Japanese  people  are  either  very  honest,  very 
fearful  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  both.  Policemen  are 
quite  as  scarce  as  beasts  of  burden  and  the  scarcity  of  both 
is  noticeable  to  the  European  and  American  traveler.  The 
police  are  stationed  at  watch  houses  very  far  apart  and 
indeed  are  seldom  seen  patrolling  the  streets.  Located  next 
to  each  watch  house  is  a  fire  alarm  tower,  a  wooden  affair 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  containing  an  alarm  gong  or 
bell  of  ornamental  bronze.  Street  traffic,  being  of  the 
human  variety,  takes  care  of  itself.   The  rickshaw  men  make 
a  great  deal  of  noise  in  shouting  to  one  another  in  order 
to  avoid  collisions  and  are  very  skillful  indeed. 

The  reason  given  for  lack  of  horse  motive  power  in 
the  first  place  is  the  narrow  streets,  but  it  is  admitted, 
if  so  suggested  by  the  inquisitive  inquirer,  that  perhaps  it 
is  true  that  the  human  beast  of  burden  is  more  economical 
than  the  horse  or  ox.  I  am  told  that  a  man  can  be  fed  on 
ten  cents  per  day  (our  money)  and  I  have  really  seen  men 
push  loads  along  the  street  almost  as  heavy  as  we  usually 
require  one  horse  to  pull,  and  two  men  seem  to  easily  do  the 
work  of  any  ordinary  horse.  Where  horses  are  used  the  wagon 
is  small  and  the  horse  is  led,  not  driven  by  the  man  in 
charge.   In  Kioto  there  are  only  two  horse  driven  vehicles 
for  pleasure  purposes,  one  belonging  to  each  hotel.  In 
motor  cars,  they  have  two  of  the  three  wheel  pattern.   In 
the  country,  oxen  and  water  buffalo  are  used  and  they  are 
not  dealt  with  lightly. 

We  are  again  on  board  ship,  bound  for  Nagasaki, 
having  sailed  from  Kobe  this  afternoon.  We  are  due  there 
on  Sunday  morning  and  our  trip  tomorrow  through  the  Inland 
sea,  with  fair  weather,  promises  to  be  very  interesting, 
But  more  about  that  later. 

Since  my  last  letter,  we  have  spent  two  full  days 
in  Kioto  at  different  times  -  a  day  and  a  half  at  Nara  and 
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a  day  at  Kobe.  The  rain  stayed  with  us  upon  our  first  day 
at  Kioto.   This,  as  you  will  find,  did  not  dampen  our 
spirits  nor  impair  our  capacity  for  sightseeing. 

After  breakfast  at  the  Kioto  Hotel,  we  started 
out  in  rickshaws  to  see  the  town.  Our  first  stop  was  at  the 
silk  house  of  one  Nomura,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  beat  in 
Japan  (also  not  the  cheapest).  After  the  usual  bartering, 
we  came  away  satisfied  that  we  had  bought  as  cheaply  and 
satisfactorily  as  time  allowed.  Japanese  silka  and 
embroideries  are  very  tempting  indeed. 

Prom  there  we  visited,  in  turn,  the  castle  of  the 
Shoguns  (Nijo  Castle)  and  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  Castle 
ia  some  three  hundred  years  old  and  like  all  Japanese 
institutions,  kept  in  perfect  order,  all  the  decorations 
being  renewed  when  necessity  requires.   The  Castle  is  seldom 
used,  except  on  rare  occasions  by  the  Crown  Prince  when  he 
visits  Kioto.   It  contains  no  fixtures  and  is  purely 
Japanese  in  architecture.  The  wood  carving,  painting  and 
lacquer  work  are  wonderful  examples  of  early  Japanese  art. 

It  is  quite  in  contrast  to  the  Imperial  Palace 
which  is  very  plain  indeed,  and  this  is  pointed  out  as 
indicating  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Shoguns  in  comparison 
to  the  Crown  in  the  earlier  history  of  Japan.  The  Palace  ia 
still  used  by  the  Emperor  when  he  comes  to  Kioto  to  inspect 
the  Imperial  Army.  You  may  or  may  not  know  that  the  Emperor 
is  sixty-three  years  of  age,  a  very,  very  inaccessible 
personage,  and,  according  to  ancient  custom  still  adhered 
to,  can  be  spoken  to  only  by  men  of  rank  and  title. 

After  a  hurried  luncheon  at  the  Hotel,  we  visited 
the  establishments  in  which  the  principal  wares  are  made, 
and  which  had  stared  us  in  the  face  ever  since  our  arrival 
in  Japan.  We  were  shown  through  the  Damascene  factory  of 
0*  Kamai;  the  Cloisonne  works  of  Nami  Kawa,  and  the  Satsuma 
works  of  K.  U.  Kagara.  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  glad  to 
show  you  every  detail  of  their  work  and  are  pleased  in  equal 
measure  to  sell  you  such  examples  of  it  as  may  tempt  you  to 
invest.  They  are  all  on  the  lookout  for  the  easy  American. 

In  the  Damascene  works,  after  considerable 
haggling,  I  induced  the  proprietor  as  a  special  favor  to 


give  me  ten  per  cent,  discount  on  an  unimportant  article 
which  had  struck  my  fancy.  When  the  sale  was  about 
completed,  one  of  the  party  (Louise)  standing  at  my  elbow, 
suggested  that  she  had  seen  a  sign  somewhere  which  had 
plainly  stated  "Twenty  per  cent,  off  on  all  goods  purchased 
today".  A  search  was  made  and  the  sign  was  found  carefully 
turned  toward  the  wall.  This  did  not  in  the  least  disturb 
the  Japanese  equilibrium;  in  fact,  Mr.  Kawa  rather  enjoyed 
the  situation  and,  of  course,  made  the  extra  allowance  and 
threw  in  a  small  present  besides.   The  amount  of  stuff 
purchased  by  the  Cleveland  party  can  hardly  be  estimated  and 
it  is  no  wonder  they  are  received  with  smiling  faces,  by 
men,  women  and  children,  wherever  they  happen  to  appear. 

At  six  o'clock  a  Geisha  dinner  and  dance  was 
arranged  for  the  entire  party  by  our  respective  guides. 
The  dinner  was  served  in  true  Japanese  fashion,  was  real 
Japanese  food  and  as  such  could  only  be  eaten  by  real 
Japanese.  The  music  and  dancing,  while  the  best  the  city 
afforded  (and  Kioto  is  known  for  its  tea  houses,  their  food, 
musicians  and  dancers,)  was,  I  am  afraid,  beyond  or  may  be 
not  up  to  our  sense  of  appreciation.  We  knew  "it"  was  all 
there  but  we  could  not  find  it.  The  Geishas  were  young, 
handsomely  dressed  and  said  to  be  beautiful;  in  fact,  it  was 
the  best  of  everything  from  fish  to  fish.  We  came,  we  saw, 
we  listened  and  maybe  tasted.  We  ware  glad  to  have  seen  it, 
after  we  had  seen  it,  but  after  dinner  we  repaired  to  the 
Hotel  for  something  to  eat. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  favored  us  for  the  third 
time  since  our  landing  in  Yokahama.  On  our  way  to  the 
station  enroute  to  Kara,  we  were  sAown  through  the  Temple 
Higasha  Hangwaiyi,  the  largest  and  most  modern  temple  in 
Japan.  This  temple  was  built  in  1895  and  while  lacking  in 
decoration  and  splendor,  compared  to  the  older  temples,  is 
architecturally  perfect.  It  was  built  by  popular 
subscription  -  the  subscriptions  being  not  only  in  cash  but 
in  timber  and  other  materials,  as  well.   The  timbers  we're 
all  lifted  into  place  by  twenty-nine  gigantic  hawsers  made 
of  human  hair  (contributed  as  a  sacrifice)  and  the  hawsers 
are  still  preserved  and  shown.  There  are  practically  two 
buildings,  the  main  one  called  Pounders'  Hall  and  the 
subsidiary,  the  former  being  used  for  large  ceremonies  only* 
I  was  told  that  during  the  religious  festivities  last 


summer,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  over  three  hundred 
thousand  pilgrims  had  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  their 
Buddha.  The  main  building  ia  two  hundred  thirty  feet  long, 
one  hundred  ninety-five  feet  deep  and  one  hundred  twenty-six 
feet  high.  It  contains  ninety-six  solid  pillars  of  Japanese 
oak,  two  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter.  Between  the  Russian 
war  tax  burden  and  religious  contributions,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  the  Japanese  are  poor. 

Our  trip  to  Nara,  about  twenty-seven  miles  south 
of  Kioto,  was  through  a  beautiful  and  fertile  farm  country. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  the  farm  lands. 
The  Japanese  farmer  seems  to  pay  quite  as  much  attention  to 
the  feature  of  landscape  as  he  does  to  the  production  of  his 
farm.  The  wheat  crop  of  Japan  ia  of  poor  quality,  dark  and 
soft,  and  naturally  the  bread  is  of  poor  quality  and  color. 
Quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  imported.   Between  Kioto 
and  Nara  is  grown  the  finest  tea  in  the  country. 

Nara  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  we 
visited.  It  is  really  a  large  park.  It  is  the  oldest  city 
in  Japan  and  was  its  Capitol  way  back  around  750  A.  D. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  land,  at  that  time  the  palace  grounds, 
have,  since  the  moving  of  the  Capitol  become  the  property  of 
the  City  and  as  such,  is  preserved  as  a  park.   In  this  park, 
there  are  thousands  of  deer  roaming  around  so  tame  that  they 
follow  you  in  quest  of  cake  and  sweets,  even  into  the  city 
streets.  During  the  afternoon  we  were  received  by  the 
Mayor  of  the  City,  who  served  us  with  tea  and  rice  cakes  in 
the  Municipal  Building  and  made  the  usual  address  of 
welcome.   In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Lodi,  our  conductor,  I  was 
called  upon  to  say  "amen"  for  the  party.   After  the 
ceremonies  were  over,  we  proceeded  to  the  garden,  where  at 
the  call  of  a  bugle,  hundreds  of  deer  emerged  to  be  fed, 
after  which  they  followed  the  bugler  away  -  a  very  pretty 
picture  indeed,  the  bugler  at  the  head  blowing  hia  horn, 
and  the  deer  following  him  into  the  woods. 

During  the  evening  a  dance  was  given  at  the  Nara 
Hotel  (very  good),  only  two  years  old  and  conducted  by  a 
Japanese  who  spent  five  years  in  America.   There,  eight  of 
our  party  decided  to  break  away  from  the  rest  and  return  to 
Kioto  for  another  day,  rather  than  spend  two  full  days  in 
Kobe.  During  the  morning  (Thursday)  we  roamed  around  the 


park,  playing  with  the  deer,  feeling  rather  thankful  for  a 
little  respite  from  hurried  suit  case  packing  and  sight 
seeing.  We  looked  with  interest  at  the  work  being  done  in 
renovating  an  old  temple  at  Nara  at  a  cost  of  one  million 
yen.  This  money  is  also  raised  by  subscription.  There  are 
many  Japanese  pilgrims  daily  at  Nara,  who  come  to  worship 
and  from  them  much  of  the  money  is  drawn.  Upon  payment  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty  cents,  one  may  write  his  name  on  a 
board,  this  is  impressed  into  soft  clay  and  made  into  tile 
for  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  manager  of  the  Hotel, 
we  were  permitted  to  visit  the  private  residence  of  a 
Japanese  by  the  name  of  Sahi  and  a  very  great  treat  it  was. 
I  can  best  describe  it  by  saying  that  it  was  what  you  have 
all  seen  poorly  imitated  in  America.   The  Japanese  is  a 
natural  born  gardener  and  uses  his  talent  in  cultivating  the 
smallest  "yard"  as  well  as  the  park  and  the  farm. 

At  two-thirty  o'clock  we  started  for  Kioto,  where 
we  spent  the  two  remaining  hours  of  daylight  on  our  arrival 
there,  visiting  several  antique  shops,  kept  by  Japanese  for 
Japanese,  and  managed  to  see  and  also  purchase  some  things 
really  Japanese,  and  not  made  for  the  American  trade.  On 
this  trip  we  put  up  at  the  Miyako  Hotel,  and  there  ran  into 
one  of  the  "Cleveland"  large  tourist  parties,  about  two 
hundred  twenty-five  in  all,  and  a  mighty  good  thing  to 
avoid,  particularly  if  they  have  all  the  good  rooms  engaged. 
However,  we  managed  to  get  a  bed  for  the  night,  not  to  speak 
of  a  very  excellent  dinner  and  breakfast.  Next  day,  we  were 
well  repaid  for  any  discomfort  we  might  have  experienced,  by 
shooting  the  rapids  of  the  Hioga  River. 

We  left  the  Hotel  in  rickshaws  (special  pullers 
and  pushers  being  employed  for  the  occasion,  and  great 
runners  they  were,)  at  about  ten,  for  the  railroad  station 
and  after  a  very  picturesque  run  of  about  an  hour  along  the 
Hioga  River,  alighted  at  Hioga.   There,  we  were  again  met  by 
rickshaws  and  after  a  ten  minutes'  ride,  we  found  our  boat 
and  boatmen  awaiting  ua.   The  boat  was  about  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  a  very  high  bow  and  square  stern.   The 
bottom  was  flat  and  made  of  elastic  timber  in  order  that 
.it  would  give  readily  in  passing  over  submerged  rocks. 
Pour  men  usually  make  up  the  crew,  but  as  the  water  was 
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high  and  the  current  running  a  little  stronger  than  usual, 
our  guide  thought  better  to  take  along  two  extra  men.  We 
were  all  comfortably  seated  in  chairs,  each  chair  being 
provided  with  a  blanket  to  protect  us  against  dampness  and 
the  spray.  Three  men  stood  up  and  rowed  on  the  right  side, 
rope  being  used  instead  of  oarlocks.  The  rudder  was  handled 
by  one  man  on  the  opposite  side;  one  man  stood  in  the  bow 
with  a  long  bamboo  pole  and  the  Captain  directed  all  of  them 
from  the  stern.   In  spots  the  ride  was  quite  thrilling.   In 
the  rapids  we  attained  considerable  speed  and  ran  very  close 
to  large  rocks.  The  skill  of  the  men,  however,  soon  gave 
the  moat  timid  in  the  party  the  assurance  that  there  was  no 
danger  and  the  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half  was  a  very  novel 
and  enjoyable  one.  Of  course,  we  were  not  always  in  the 
rapids,  as  we  ran  through  many  quiet  pools,  but  the  first 
run  we  made  must  have  been  a  mile  or  so  long.  The  river 
running  between  high  mountains  and  full  of  turns,  made  the 
ride  a  wonderful  one  from  a  scenic  point  of  view  as  well. 

At  a  point  of  the  river  on  the  outskirts  of  Kioto, 
we  found  our  luncheon  (sent  from  the  hotel)  ready  for  us  on 
the  table  of  a  very  picturesque  tea  house.  Then,  after  a 
twenty  minute  trolley  ride  in  a  special  car,  we  found 
rickshaws  waiting  for  us.  After  a  little  more  shopping 
(there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  this  divertiseraent) ,  we  visited 
the  fencing  schools  and  saw  a  military  class  go  through  its 
exercises.  Then  to  the  hotel  with  the  intention  of  cleaning 
up  and  taking  our  train  for  Kobe. 

The  Japanese  mind  of  the  Hotel  manager  had  worked 
more  rapidly  than  ours.   He  had  even  gone  to  the  extent  of 
packing  our  suit  cases  and  sending  the  whole  lot  along  with 
the  big  Cleveland  party,  who  had  left  an  hour  before. 
Little  harm  was  done,  but  in  Japan  one  does  not  like  to  lose 
sight  of  his  stuff  unless  absolutely  sure  who  has  it,  and 
while  the  manager  in  question  spoke  English  rather  well,  I 
think  if  he  remembers  what  I  said  to  him,  his  vocabulary 
will  be  increased,  if  not  improved. 

Our  baggage  went  through  all  right,  and  to  our 
state  rooms  before  we  came  aboard.  However,  I  made  some 
impression  on  the  Japanese  gentleman,  for  he  came  down  to 
Kobe  the  next  morning  and  looked  me  up  to  find  out  if  our 
luggage  had  safely  arrived. 
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Enroute  to  the  station  our  rickshaw  men  were 
making  great  time»  trying  to  beat  the  hotel  hack,  which 
contained  another  party.  One  man  stumbled  and  fell  and 
Dr.  Dorten,  who  was  right  in  front  of  me,  landed  on  his  back 
in  the  street.  My  rickshaw  then  piled  over  his;  I  jumped 
and  just  about  went  to  my  knees.  Fortunately  no  one  was 
hurt,  except  Dr.  Dorten's  monocle  and  all  the  King's  horses 
and  all  the  King's  men  could  never  put  that  monocle  together 
again.  Well,  the  accident  did  not  even  ruffle  our  feelings. 
Our  trip  to  Kobe  was  a  very  pleasant  one  and  we  managed  to 
put  away  a  good  dinner  at  the  Tor  Hotel,  before  going  out 
to  take  the  steamer  and  back  to  Cabin  #73.  Cabin  #73  made 
me  feel  as  though  I  had  returned  home  after  a  long  journey 
and  the  bed  in  Cabin  #73  seemed  like  the  discovery  of  a  long 
lost  friend.  As  one  of  the  young  men  in  our  party  remarked 
next  morning,  "Oh  you  German  breakfast." 

Friday  was  spent  in  looking  around  Kobe.   It  is 
Japan's  second  important  shipping  port,  Yokahama  being  the 
largest.  Kobe  Harbor,  however,  looks  much  busier  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  no  docking  facilities  and  all  boats 
are  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means  of  lighters.  These 
lighters  take  on  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  I  should  say,  it 
is  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  as  many  as  a  hundred  small 
boats  moor  alongside  a  ship  loading  or  unloading  a  cargo. 

Among  the  foreigners  (I  was  told  there  are  about 
a  thousand),  the  Germans  prevail,  this  being  the  Japanese 
port  of  the  North  German  Lloyd.  The  main  street  has  a 
decidedly  Continental  appearance,  more  so  than  any  other 
city  we  visited.  There  is  much  ship  building,  and  most  of 
the  many  ships  in  the  harbor  are  of  Japanese  bottom.  The 
size  of  the  Japanese  merchant  marine  makes  a  great 
impression  on  the  American. 

Of  Kobe  proper,  as  a  point  for  sight  seeing,  there 
is  not  much  to  say  and  we  were  not  half  sorry  when  the 
Cleveland  weighed  anchor  at  exactly  five  o'clock  amid  the 
cheers  of  our  guides,  local  merchants  and  others,  who  had 
stayed  aboard  until  a  moment  before  our  departure. 

J.  P. 
March  llth. 
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En  route, 

Nagasaki  -  Hong  Kong, 

March  13.  1912. 


We  are  now  on  our  way  to  China  and  almost  two  days 
out  from  Japan.  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind 
whether  or  not  I  should  like  to  return  there  at  some  future 
time  for  a  more  protracted  stay.  The  country  is  beautiful 
and  the  cities  interesting,  at  first,  but  the  novelty  of  its 
strange  people  and  their  mode  of  living  soon  wears  off. 

The  weather  conditions  on  the  whole  have  been 
most  unfavorable.  We  have  always  pictured  Japan  as  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  and  while  the  country  even  in  Winter,  far 
surpasses  in  vegetation  what  we  are  accustomed  to,  Japan 
surely  is  not  seen  at  its  best  in  March  and  particularly 
when  March  happens  to  be  rainy.  Still,  the  plum  trees 
were  in  blossom  and  in  many  places  we  found  orange  trees 
bearing  fruit,  and  flowers  of  many  varieties  in  bloom. 
% 

In  Kobe  and  Nagasaki,  the  last  two  places  visited, 
we  were  favored  with  fine  weather  and  in  these  places  we 
found  the  vegetation  particularly  abundant  and  attractive. 
The  sail  from  Kobe  to  Nagasaki,  through  the  Inland  Sea  of 
Japan,  is  a  trip  not  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

Leaving  Kobe  at  five  P.M.  on  Friday,  we  entered 
the  narrows  of  the  Inland  Sea  at  six  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow  indeed,  in  fact,  from 
a  short  distance  one  cannot  quite  make  out  how  a  ship  of 
this  size  is  going  to  get  through  at  all.  The  whole  day's 
run  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  is  full  of  surprises. 
We  were  always  in  sight  of  land  -  sometimes,  almost  within 
stone  throwing  distance.  We  passed  by  large  cities,  where 
manufacturing  seemed  to  abound;  saw  many  fishing  villages, 
all  situated  at  the  base  of  high  mountain  ranges,  which  in 
many  instances  extend  sheer  into  the  sea. 

The  fishing  fleet  of  Japan  is  as  picturesque  as  it 
is  large.  To  say  that  we  passed  thousands  of  fishing 
boats  is  no  exaggeration  and  this,  after  all,  is  not  to  be 
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wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  fish  ia  the  principal 
food  of  the  Japanese  people»   We  also  passed  one  or  two 
large  steamers  and  numerous  small  craft  propelled  by  steam, 
which  ply  among  the  many  Islands  in  the  Sea.   The  whole 
day's  sail  did  not  lack  in  interest  for  a  single  moment  and 
as  a  climax  we  were  treated  to  one  of  the  most  glorious 
sunsets  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  arrived  at  Nagasaki  early  Sunday  morning.   The 
harbor  entrance  ia  very  narrow  -  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  all  of  which  are  strongly  fortified.   On  our 
breakfast  table,  with  the  usual  printed  program  of  land 
excursions,  we  found  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  photos 
were  not  permitted  to  be  taken  of  the  harbor  or 
fortifications,  in  fact,  photos  of  any  kind  could  not  be 
taken  in  Nagasaki  without  a  special  police  permit. 

Nagasaki  is  the  principal  coaling  station  of 
Japan,  and  here  all  nations  pay  tribute  to  Japan  by 
purchasing  coal  of  very  poor  quality,  at  a  very  remunerative 
price.   Our  stop  there  was  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  on  coal.   There  were  four  other 
vessels  there  for  the  same  purpose,  two  Russian,  one 
English  and  a  Dutch  man-of-war. 

The  coal  is  all  loaded  from  small  barges,  moored 
to  both  sides  of  the  ship.   The  work  is  done  by  the  Natives 
(men,  women  and  children)  passing  the  coal  in  small  baskets 
from  the  barges  up  steep  ladders  into  the  ship's  bunkers. 
There  were  seventeen  hundred  at  work,  loading  the  coal  in 
our  bunkers  and  they  handled  forty-five  hundred  tons  in 
abou£  twelve  working  hours.   These  people  make  as  high  as 
twenty-five  cents  (our  money)  for  a  day's  work. 

In  my  mail  et  Kobe,  I  received  an  invitation  to 
dine  on  Monday  with  Carl  Dieckman,  the  U»  S.  Consul  at 
Nagasaki.   Dieckman  came  aboard  the  Cleveland  soon  after 
our  arrival  there  and  proved  to  be  a  very  live  wire.   He 
had  previously  invited  all  the  Cleveland  passengers  to  an 
informal  reception  at  the  Consulate  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  Consulate  is  located  in  a  very  large  house  owned  by  the 
Mathodist  Missionary  Society  and  is  well  fitted  for 
entertaining,  and  the  Counsul  did  entertain  and  very 
royally,  too. 
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Sunday  had  started  out  to  be  a  very  dull  day,  the 
attractions  at  Nagasaki  being  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
Counsul  really  saved  the  day.   He  dined  aboard  Ship  as  our 
guest  on  Sunday  evening,  as  did  also  Capt.  Brigge,  U.S.A,, 
Quartermaster  located  at  Nagasaki,  together  with  Mrs. 
Briggs  and  her  aiater,  Mrs.  Cooper.   We  maintain  a 
Quartermaster's  Department  in  Nagasaki  in  order  to  take  off 
coal  and  other  supplies  to  our  own  forts  in  the  Philippines. 

Monday  we  made  an  excursion  to  a  place  called 
Mogi,  a  fishing  village  about  eleven  miles  over  the 
mountains  from  Nagasaki.   Most  of  the  parties  went  in 
rickshaws  but  several  of  us  were  well  mounted  on  horses 
loaned  by  Capt.  Briggs.   We  passed  through  a  very  fertile 
agricultural  country  with  abundant  and  interesting 
vegetation.   The  fishing  villages  are  quite  different  from 
anything  we  had  so  far  seen.   The  population  per  square 
foot  of  space  seemed  excessive  compared  to  other  Japanese 
settlements  and  the  number  of  children  even  in  these  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.   In  Mogi,  however,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  dress,  particularly  the  latter,  is  not  a 
question  of  moment,  in  fact,  throughout  Japan,  modesty,  as 
we  know  modesty,  is  unknown. 

We  lunched  in  front  of  a  Buddhist  temple  situated 
far  up  on  a  hill,  overlooking  the  ocean.   Our  luncheon  was 
taken  with  us  from  the  ship,  tea  and  fruit  being  the  only 
food  possible  a  foot  off  from  the  beaten  path  in  Japan. 

The  Consul's  dinner  of  twenty-seven  covers,  was 
an  unqualified  success  and  the  evening  of  our  last  day  in 
Japan  was  topped  off  by  a  dance  on  deck  given  by  the  Ship's 
Officers  in  honor  of  the  0.  S.  Consul  and  the  British  Naval 
Officers  of  H.  M.  S.  Kent. 

We  are  not  very  far  from  the  Chinese  coast,  being 
due  at  Hong  Kong  at  noon  tomorrow.   Japan  now  becomes 
merely  a  memory.   Three  days  aboard  ship  with  very  bad 
weather  overhead  and  not  much  better  underneath,  has  given 
time  for  retrospection,  and  just  at  this  moment  I  think  I 
can  safely  say,  that  I  am  willing  to  defer  my  next  trip  to 
Japan,  at  least  for  some  time  to  coae. 

J.  P. 
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En  route 

Hong  Kong  •  Manila 

March  19,  1912. 


Those  who  have  wished  for  warm  weather  have  had 
their  wish  fulfilled  over  night.   Sailing  away  from  Hong 
Kong  yesterday  afternoon,  it  was  uncomfortably  cool  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  Ship.  Steam  was  turned  on  yesterday 
evening.  This  morning  we  ate  breakfast  to  the  hum  of 
electric  fans  and  the  thermometer  now  registers  80  degrees 
in  the  shade. 

The  American  Consul  at  Hong  Kong  ordered  that  we 
all  be  vaccinated,  under  penalty  of  not  being  permitted  to 
land  at  Manila.  At  Hong  Kong  there  is  always  amall  pox 
and  American  regulations  are  very  strict.  There  was  much 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  -  much  indignation  expressed, 
but  as  usual,  the  good  citizens  of  the  D.  S.  hold  their 
indignation  meetings,  make  a  lot  of  noise  and  then  walk  up 
to  the  counter  and  pay.  The  men  were  vaccinated  yesterday 
and  the  kickers  were  first  in  line.  Some  few  have  held  out 
but  nobody  takes  them  very  seriously.  The  women  have  their 
turn  today.  The  Ship's  Doctor  does  not  sympathize  with 
the  movement  -  lots  of  work  to  vaccinate  one  thousand 
people  in  three  days. 

By  comparison  this  is  a  short  voyage  -  only 
forty-eight  hours.  So  far,  however,  the  sea  has  been  a 
little  angry  and  many  of  our  smooth  water  sailors  have 
remained  in  their  cabins. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  three  days*  visit  at 
Hong  Eong.  We  were  much  disappointed  upon  our  arrival 
there  to  hear  that  on  account  of  riots  due  to  the  disbanding 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  the  H.A.P.A.G.  had  abandoned 
the  trip  up  the  river  to  Canton  and  all  foreigners  were 
advised  by  the  Company  against  going  there,  outside  of  the 
D.  S*  and  German  Consulates.  Several  riots  had  taken  place 
there  only  a  few  days  before,  in  which  many  hundred  Chinamen 
had  been  killed.  The  pirates,  whose  services  had  been 
enlisted  to  help  the  Revolutionary  Party,  were  dissatisfied 
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with  the  terms  under  which  they  were  to  be  dismissed, 
refused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  undertook  to  get  their 
own  reward  in  their  own  way.  Of  course,  everyone  wanted  to 
go  to  Canton  and  about  fifteen  venturesome  spirits, 
including  two  ladies  -  Mrs.  Dorten,  of  Weisbaden,  Germany 
and  Mrs.  Newell,  of  Minneapolis  -  did  undertake  the  journey. 
The  risk  was  great  but  they  were  well  repaid  for  the  trip. 
Canton  was  under  martial  law  and  they  saw  many  sights  to  be 
remembered,  men  being  led  to  execution,  was  one  of  the 
commonest  sights  of  their  necessarily  short  atay.  Soldiers 
with  bayonetted  guns  paced  the  streets  and  great  excitement 
prevailed  at  every  turn.  As  one  man  put  it,  a  gun  fired  by 
accident  would  have  started  promiscuous  shooting,  as  every 
one -seemed  armad.  They  all  got  back  safely  and  opinions 
differ  as  to  whether  they  were  heroes  or  just  plain  fools. 
Those  of  us  who  .-for  various  reasons  did  not  go  (and  I've 
heard  many,  the  chief  one  being,  I  believe,  a  trvte  sense  of 
fear  for  personal  safety)  remained  in  Hong  Song. 

Excursions  were  made  to  the  Island  of  Maceo,  a 
Portuguese  possession  about  four  hours'  ride  from  Hong  Kong. 
In  this  excursion  we  did  not  take  part,  believing  that  the 
short  stay  would  not  justify  us  in  taking  the  long  water 
trip.  Water  trips  have  no  particular  attraction  for  anyone 
on  board.  Whatever  one  does  not  see  on  a  voyage  of  this 
character  is  pictured  by  those  who  do  see  it  as  the  most 
wonderful  part  of  the  cruise.  One  is  almost  afraid  to  sleep 
for  fear  of  missing  a  "sneeze"  which  would  have  been  the 
most  marvelous,  musical  sneeze  ever  produced  by  man  or 
beast.  Whatever  we  may  have  missed,  we  surely  did  see  Hong 
Kong  and  its  environments. 

Hong  Kong  is  not  especially  Chinese;  the  English 
influence  is  noticeable  at  every  turn,  and  the  cleanliness 
of  the  Island  is  marked.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  a 
sight  worth  seeing,  its  beauty  by  day  is  surpassed  only  by 
ita  beauty  at  night.  The  city  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  which  rises  very  steeply  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore. 

The  foreign  residents  live  on  heights  varying  from 
three  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Their 
houses,  of  Moorish  architecture,  are  reached  by  long  winding 
flagstone  roads,  or  by  an  inclined  plane  cable  railroad, 


which  was  built  in  the  late  seventies.  This  railroad  also 
carries  you  up  to  Victoria  Peak,  from  which  a  wonderful 
panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  obtained. 
The  last  mile  and  a  half  of  this  trip  is  taken  in  sedan 
chairs  or  on  foot.  I  chose  the  latter  method  and  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  keep  up  with 
the  fleet  footed  chair  carriers,  who  transported  their  loads 
up  the  steep  mountain  side  much  more  quickly  than  could  any 
horse,  if  in  fact,  a  horse  could  get  up  at  all. 

Rickshaws  and  sedan  chairs  are  the  only  modes  of 
transportation  in  Hong  Kong.  A  trolley  runs  along  the 
street  skirting  the  ocean,  and  horses  are  used  only  by 
foreigners  for  saddle  purposes.  Many  of  the  streets  take 
the  form  of  steps  and  over  these  only  sedan  chairs  are 
possible. 

There  are  several  excellent  automobile  rides  over 
the  mountains,  one  in  particular,  leading  to  a  fishing 
village  (Aberdeen)  about  eighteen  miles  from  town.  The  road 
is  winding  and  steep  and  excellently  maintained.  Of  all  the 
drives  I  have  ever  seen,  this  can  be  compared,  in 
engineering  and  scenery,  only  with  the  motor  road  skirting 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  vicinity  of  Nice,  Cannes,  and  Monte 
Carlo. 

Two  Americans  maintain  small  garages  for  the 
benefit  of  tourists,  but  the  timid  motorist  had  better  save 
his  money  and  his  nerves  and  let  someone  tell  him  about  the 
ride. 

Aberdeen,  our  objective  point,  was  well  worth 
seeing.  In  point  of  cleanliness,  it  far  surpasses  any 
similar  settlement  seen  in  Japan;  and  in  density  of 
population  also.  In  the  small  harbor  there  were  fishing 
boats  running  into  thousands  and  although  many  of  them  would 
not  have  measured  over  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  they  are 
the  homes  of  the  fishermen  and  their  families  and  here  also 
as  a  rule,  the  families  do  not  run  small. 

In  the  village  every  available  space  was  covered 
with  fish  put  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  if  anyone  ever  had 
a  palate  that  yearned  for  dried  fish,  I  am  quite  sure  this 
trip  would  more  than  satisfy  his  yearning,  without  the  use 
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of  any  of  the  senses  except  seeing  and  smelling.  The 
Chinese  fishermen  and  others  on  the  Chinese  junk  boats  are 
apparently  fond  of  a  change  of  diet,  for  not  a  moment  during 
our  stay  in  Hong  Kong  harbor  were  there  less  than  fifty 
boats  surrounding  the  "Cleveland"  picking  up  every  piece  of 
garbage  and  refuse,  all  of  which  they  literally  fought  for, 
and  added  to  their  larders. 

The  Chinese  we  saw  do  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  Japanese.  Both  the  men  and  women  make  a  better 
appearance  from  our  point  of  view  than  do  the  Japanese. 

The  queue  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  in 
fact,  the  only  ones  we  saw  at  all  were  worn  by  the  carriers 
to  Victoria  Peak  and  these  were  done  up  in  woman  fashion 
and  pushed  under  the  hat.  The  feet  of  the  women  are  no 
longer  bound,  although  there  are  still  many  with  small  feet, 
the  result  of  earlier  treatment  or  rather  mal-treatment. 

Many  of  the  natives  wear  European  clothes;  in 
fact  this  is  the  rule  among  those  of  the  higher  classes, 
including  shopkeepers.  Chinese  are  employed  in  all  the 
banks  and  business  houses  and  ordinarily  men  of  this  class 
speak  more  than  good  English.  The  ordinary  Chinamen  in  the 
stores  speak  some  "pigeon"  English  and  in  talking  to  them 
one  soon  learns  that  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  that  style  of 
talk  in  order  to  be  more  readily  understood. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  bazaar  held  at, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Hong  Kong  University  and  there  met 
many  of  the  better  class  Chinese  people,  all  of  whom  were 
much  interested  in  the  opportunity  for  higher  education, 
made  possible,  or  rather  about  to  become  possible,  through 
the  completion  of  this  institution. 

The  bazaar  itself  was  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  on  exhibition  and  for  sale,  we  saw  many  examples  of 
Chinese  art,  old  and  new.  A  loan  exhibition  of  old  Chinese 
pottery,  however,  entirely  spoiled  our  taste  for  anything 
that  was  offered  for  sale,  either  at  the  bazaar  or  in  the 
shops. 

At  the  bazaar  I  met  Sir  Ho  Kai,  brother-in-law  of 
Wu  Ting  Pang,  and  who  became  much  interested  when  I  informed 
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him  that  it  had  been  ray  pleasure  to  entertain  the  Honorable 
Wu  in  Cincinnati  some  years  ago* 

The  University  was  made  possible  through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  Sir  Pred'k  Lugard,  late  Governor  of 
Hong  Kong,  who  after  five  years  of  very  excellent  service  in 
Hong  Kong,  left  there  as  recently  as  last  Saturday  to  become 
Governor  of  the  Dnited  Provinces  of  Nigeria,  in  Africa 
(Northern  and  Southern)  which  up  to  this  time  have  been 
treated  as  separate  provinces*  The  building  site  was  given 
by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  it  ia  interesting  to  note 
that  the  buildings  were  presented  by  an  East  Indian  -  Sir 
Harmuizee  Moody  -  the  cost  being  estimated  at  close  to  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  (Uex.)«  Outside  of  this,  there  is 
a  general  endowment  fund  of  about  one  and  one-half  million, 
over  half  of  which  was  raised  among  the  Chinese,  The 
buildings  have  just  been  completed  and  on  the  day  of  our 
visit  constant  streams  of  Chinese  poured  in  and  out  of  them 
all  seemingly  enthusiastic  with  the  idea  and  interested  in 
their  arrangsment.  All  thia  is  set  down  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  you  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  Chinese 
in  Hong  Kong  and  vicinity,  under  British  rule. 

As  a  merchant  the  Chinaman  is  dignified  and 
difficult  to  deal  with.  He  shows  no  anxiety  at  all  to  make 
a  sale  end  adheres  rather  closely  to  his  asking  price. 
When  he  reaches  his  bottom  figure  (and  this  refers  only  to 
jewelry  and  other  luxuries,  for  in  ordinary  necessities  only 
one  price  prevails)  and  you  haggle  further,  he  places  his 
goods  carefully  back  in  the  show  case  and  you  can  buy  or 
not,  as  you  choose*  He  surely  does  not  urge  you.  The  same 
does  not  hold  good  of  the  East  Indian  merchant,  of  whom 
there  are  a  great  number  in  the  City,  neither  does  it  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  rickshaw  men  and  chair 
carriers,  who  in  their  small  way  are  the  greatest 
highbinders  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 
However,  when  one  considers  their  meagre  pay  you  would  not 
be  badly  crippled  financially  even  if  you  paid  what  they 
demand.  This  class  of  citizen  is  well  looked  after  by  the 
many  police,  who  are  English,  East  Indian  and  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  police  are  unarmed;  the  Indians  carry 
clubs,  and  the  English  revolvers.  One  of  the  principal 
pastimes  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  police  is  cuffing  the 


over-ambitious  coolie,  whose  anxiety  to  get  a  fare  at  times 
makes  him  considerably  of  a  nuisance  to  the  tourist.   I  am 
told  that  there  are  about  ten  thousand  British  troops 
stationed  in  and  around  the  city.  Of  these,  only  about  two 
thousand  are  English,  the  rest  Indian  and  Chinese,  but 
mostly  Indian.  They  all  add  color  to  the  scene  and  the  city 
naturally  takes  on  a  very  cosmopolitan  appearance. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Governor's  departure  last 
Saturday  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  army,  on  dress 
parade,  in  all  its  pomp  and  splendor.  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  on  dock  during  the  ceremonies  and  within  a  few 
feet  of  Sir  and  Lady  Lugard  when  they  appeared  in  their 
sedan  chairs,  carried  by  coolies  dressed  in  unusually  bright 
liveries,  to  take  the  tug  for  the  P.  &  0.  Steamer  India. 
The  dock  was  crowded  with  brilliantly  uniformed  British 
Army  and  Navy  Officers,  representatives  of  other  Nations 
and  the  best  colonial  residents  of  the  city. 

Chinese  women  and  children  in  gorgeous  costumes 
were  there  to  bid  them  farewell  and  they  carried  with  them 
flowers  and  other  good  will  offerings.  Lady  Lugard 's  chair 
was  placed  on  the  plaza,  where  she  held  an  informal 
reception  for  her  friends.  The  band  played  "God  Save  the 
King"  and  the  soldiers  stood  attention.  The  departing 
Governor  and  his  wife  went  aboard  the  lighter  to  be  taken  to 
their  ship  amid  a  profound  silence.  Not  a  murmur,  not  a 
cheer  and  the  most  popular  Governor  that  Hong  Kong  has  ever 
known  left  the  Island  for  good.  How  different  from  a 
similar  ceremony  in  America. 

Speaking  of  America,  we  really  went  to  a  theatre 
in  Hong  Kong  and  saw  a  very  creditable  performance  of 
•Piddle  Dee  Dee",  a  Weber  and  Fields  production  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  given  by  an  American  company.  I  have  seen 
very  much  worse  in  Cincinnati  -  also  much  better  of  course, 
but  good  old  American  jokes,  American  songs  and  dances  and 
even  American  chorus  girls  of  uncertain  age,  are  appreciated 
so  far  away  from  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  our 
friends.  One  can  easily  spend  three  days  in  Hong  Kong  and 
it  would  not  be  so  bad  if  you  had  to  live  there. 

J.  P. 
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En  route, 

Manila  -  Island  of  Java, 

Sunday,  March  24,  1912. 


The  Equator  may  be  an  imaginary  line,  but  it  would 
take  a  very  vivid  imagination  to  feel  reasonably  cool 
anywhere  near  that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  imaginary 
line  is  drawn. 

We  are  now  about  forty  hours  from  Manila  on  our 
way  to  Batavia,  on  the  Island  of  Java  (Dutch).  After 
leaving  Manila  we  had  a  feeling  akin  to  leaving  New  York 
for  Cincinnati  via  San  Francisco,  but  being  forced  to  go  by 
freight,  with  no  chance  of  turning  back.  We  are  so  far 
away  that  we  have  given  up  figuring  time  and  distance. 

We  do  not  know  very  much  more  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  personal  observation  than  we  knew  before, 
although  much  has  been  told  us  by  American  enthusiasts  - 
residents  of  the  Islands.  Manila  is  no  more  the  Philippines 
than  are  any  of  our  principal  cities  the  United  States. 
With  the  short  time  at  our  disposal,  we  could  get  no  more 
than  a  fleeting  picture  of  Manila  and  its  immediate 
surroundings.  Distances  are  so  great  that  it  would  take 
days  to  become  reasonably  familiar  with  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  our  Government  within  long  range  of  Manila, 
and  weeks,  if  not  months,  to  get  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  Islands  and  their  resources. 

The  City  of  Manila  is  by  no  means  artistically 
interesting  in  any  way.  The  city  is  flat,  the  buildings, 
from  the  old  Spanish  churches,  houses,  castles  -  the  latter 
now  Government  buildings  -  down  to  the  Philippine  straw 
houses,  are  rather  monotonous  to  the  eye.  Many  of  the  old 
Spanish  houses  in  the  business  district  have  American  store 
fronts,  which  certainly  do  not  add  to  their  beauty.   The 
interior  of  the  old  houses,  however,  have  a  great  charm. 
Their  large  rooms  and  spacious  hallways,  with  immense  doors 
and  wide  open  windows,  give  one  the  feeling  of  wanting  to 
stay  forever. 


We  were  fortunate  in  being  invited  to  take  tea 
with  the  Hastings  of  Minneapolis,  friends  of  the  Pillsburys. 
They  came  out  to  Manila  ten  years  ago  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  their  daughter  and  Judge  Willard,  then  a  U.  S.  Judge 
there.  Judge  Willard  is  now  a  D.  S.  District  Judge  in  the 
U.  S.,  but  the  Hastings,  who  came  here  for  a  few  months, 
have  stayed  on. 

We  also  had  tea  at  the  home  of  Acting  Governor 
Newton  Gilbert,  Governor  Forbes  having  left  for  the  D.  S. 
on  a  six  months*  leave.  Gilbert  is  from  Indiana  and  rumor 
has  it  that  he  will  eventually  succeed  Forbes  as  Governor. 
Both,  by  the  way,  seem  very  popular, 

Our  stay  at  Manila  was  made  unusually  pleasant  by 
the  hospitality  shown  us  on  all  sides.  One  of  the  Island 
Health  Bureau  Staff  --Dr.  Gilbert  Cullen,  a  former 
Cincinnatian  -  boarded  the  steaxer  at  quarantine,  looked  me 
up  and  placed  himself  at  my  disposal  during  our  stay  in 
port.  Cullen  came  over  here  with  the  volunteer  army  in 
1898  and  in  1903  was  transferred  to  the  Civil  Government 
Health  Bureau.  He  is  naturally  very  familiar  with  the 
Islands,  their  conditions  and  needs,  and  made  an  interesting 
instructor,  as  well  as  an  excellent  companion,  during  our 
stay.  He  laid  out  our  day's  program  for  us,  introduced  us 
at  the  Clubs  (the  Army  and  Navy,  and  Elks),  went  shopping 
with  the  ladies,  in  fact  did  not  give  us  a  chance  to  think 
for  ourselves. 

We  were  much  interested  in  the  new  Municipal 
Hospital,  an  institution  recently  completed,  having  been 
built  on  the  most  approved  modern  plans.  The  hospital  is 
of  concrete  construction  (as  are  all  or  almost  all  of  the 
new  buildings  erected  on  the  Island)  and  contains  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  beds.  The  cost  of  construction  was 
almost  half  a  million  dollars.  In  connection  with  the 
hospital  is  a  free  clinic  in  which  almost  seventy-five 
thousand  people  are  treated  annually,  and  is  merely  an 
example  of  what  is  being  done  to  better  sanitary  conditions. 
There  are  other  hospitals  of  more  ancient  pattern  in  which 
infectious  and  contagious  cases  are  cared  for,  but  although 
older  the  conditions  in  these  other  hospitals  are  excellent, 
the  climate  making  this  problem  a  rather  simple  one,  the 
natives  take  very  kindly  to  improved  sanitary  and  health 
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regulations.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  hospitals  are,  of 
course*  Americans,  but  many  of  the  assistants  are  natives. 

We  visited  one  or  two  large  cigar  and  cigarette 
factories  and  I  was  much  interested  to  learn  of  the 
existence  of  labor  organizations,  which,  in  fact,  are  making 
themselves  felt  at  the  present  time.  The  cigar  makers  have 
struck  for  an  increase  in  their  wage  scale  and  the  matter 
is  now  before  an  arbitration  committee  for  settlement.  The 
cigarmakers  average  about  12  Pesos  per  week  on  piece  work, 
according  to  information  given  me  by  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  factories,  and  have  asked  for  an  increase  ranging  from 
five  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  various  sizes  manufactured. 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes  is  carried  on  much 
the  same  as  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  the  most  improved  machinery 
being  used.  The  packing,  however,  is  done  by  hand  and  the 
expertness  of  the  wrapper  in  picking  up  twenty  cigarettes 
out  of  .a  large  pile  and  wrapping  them  in  packages,  without 
counting  them,  leads  one  to  the  belief  that  they  fully  earn 
their  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per  day.  Here  again  is  noticed 
the  work  of  the  Health  Bureau.  Bi-weekly  inspections  of  the 
employees  are  conducted  and  any  open  sore,  or  even  a  boil  or 
a  pimple,  disqualifies  the  one  so  affected  from  working. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  cigars  exported  in  1909  (the  year  before  the  free 
entry  of  Manila  cigars  into  the  0.  S.)  amounting  to 
|1,100,000  only  $43,000  worth  were  sent  to  the  0.  S.   In 
1910,  the  first  year  of  free  entry,  of  $3,000,000  valuation 
exported,  about  $2,000,000  worth  were  sent  to  the  D.  S. 
This,  however,  was  an  over  production  and  rather  an  over 
supply  in  the  D.  S.  for  the  cigar  exports  fell  off  in  1911 
to  the  value  of  $1,700,000  of  which  $800,000  worth  was 
sent  to  the  D.  S. 

Cigarettes  go  almost  entirely  into  home 
consumption,  the  use  of  the  same  being  most  common  among 
men,  women  and  children. 

Very  little  raw  tobacco  is  shipped  to  the  U.  S., 
in  fact,  of  $1,800,000  exported  in  1911,  only  about  $9,000 
worth  went  to  the  mother  country.  Of  the  other  important 
products,  hemp,  copra  and  sugar  exported  in  1911,  value 
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respectively  of  $16,000,000.  $10,000,000,  and  $8,000,000, 
we  took  $7,000,000,  $1,000,000  and  $700,000.   Of  an  entire 
export  list  of  about  $39,000,000  in  1911,  the  D.  S,  took 
approximately  $17,000,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  their  imports  amounting  to 
$49,000,000,  about  $20,000,000  came  from  the  U.  S.  The 
imports  from  the  U.  S.  in  1911  as  against  1910  show  an 
increase  of  about  $9,000,000,  but  included  in  this  are 
supplies  for  the  Army  which  were  not  listed  in  the  former 
years  and  previously  amounted  to  about  $5,000,000. 
Therefore,  excluding  the  Army  needs,  the  balance  of  trade, 
against  the  Islands  in  1911  was  about  $5,000,000,  and  this 
is  due,  I  should  take  it  to  the  largely  increased  demand  of 
American  residents  for  American  made  necessities  and 
luxuries.  Whether  considered  as  a  luxury  or  a  necessity, 
automobiles  to  the  value  of  $550,000  were  imported  last 
year  -  429  from  the  D.  S.  and  59  from  Prance. 

These  figures  could,  of  course,  be  gathered  from 
statistics  easily  procurable  in  the  States,  but  for  this  we 
do  not  seem  to  take  the  time  at  home  and  really  having 
nothing  in  particular  to  do  I  have  collected  them  aa  much 
for  my  own  benefit  as  for  the  information  of  you  who  will 
read  thia,  with  a  view  of  trying  to  arrive  in  some  measure 
at  the  statistical  value  of  our  Insular  possessions  as  they 
appear  today.  Statistics,  of  course,  mean  but  little. 

We  have  already  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
Philippines  and  are  now  spending,  and  will  continue  to  spend 
much  more.  I  read  a  statement  some  place  that  the 
Philippines  were  too  expensive  to  keep  and  too  valuable  to 
give  away.  Whether  they  are  too  expensive  to  keep  depends, 
I  should  say,  upon  the  future  productive  value  of  the  soil 
and  this  largely,  if  not  entirely,  depends  upon  the  natives 
thflmselves. 

The  native  Philippine  according  to  my  best 
information,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  a  close  observation  of 
his  characteristics  during  my  few  days'  stay,  works  to  live 
and  no  more,  and  as  his  demands  are  not  great,  his  work  is 
correspondingly  light.  The  Philippines  we  have  met  in  the 
0.  S.,  and  the  best  of  them  here,  are  the  exceptions  and  the 
race  should  not  be  judged  by  those. 
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I  was  told  that  many  of  them  are  eager  for 
education  and  while  this  is  a  laudable  trait,  in  many  cases 
it  is  harmful  rather  than  beneficial  to  their  welfare. 

The  local  political  agitator  is  a  menace  to  the 
Islands,  but  no  more  so  than  the  political  agitator  at  home 
and  without  whom  the  local  agitator  would  be  a  nonentity. 
A  resolution  introduced  in  Congress  to  make  the  Islands 
independent  is  used  by  these  agitators  in  the  Islands  to 
further  their  own  political  ends  and  naturally  the  people 
take  these  resolutions  very  seriously.  The  general 
impression  among  all  clases  of  Americans,  and,  I  am  told, 
among  many  Philippines,  except  those  of  both  classes  who 
look  for  personal  gain  or  benefit,  seems  to  be  that  were 
any  further  degree  of  independent  Government  granted  for 
a  long  time  to  come  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  mistake  and 
that  even  the  talk  of  independence  is  sinful. 

While  the  Americans  located  on  the  Islands  do  not 
take  seriously  the  talk  of  independence  emanating  from 
Washington,  it  is  claimed  that  it  has  among  other  things 
the  effect  of  frightening  much  needed  small  capital,  for 
without  the  firm  hand  of  control  exercised  by  our 
Government,  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
American  investor  would  not  have  a  chance.  The  problem 
appears  a  difficult  one,  -  one  that  can,  I  should  say,  be 
worked  out  in  time,  -  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  hard  pull 
under  any  conditions  and  longer  and  harder  until  it  is 
firmly  understood  in  the  Islands  that  we  are  going  to  stay 
there. 

I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  great  work 
has  not  been  done  and  this  is  even  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer.  For  instance,  the  harbor  is  an  excellent  one. 
Our  large  vessel  came  right  up  to  one  of  the  Government 
docks  in  thirty-five  feet  of  water  with  its  nose  not  over 
twenty-five  feet  from  shore.  I  am  told  that  not  more  than 
two  years  ago,  acres  of  land  extending  from  the  water  front 
to  the  heart  of  the  old  Spanish  City  was  nothing  but  swamp. 

This  part  of  the  city  is  rapidly  building  up  and 
a  new  hotel  (The  Manila),  of  concrete,  fire-]jroof 
construction  and  containing  between  three  and  four  hundred 
rooms,  occupies  a  site  on  this  made  land.  The  Army  and 
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Navy  Club  and  the  Elks  Club,  both  Clubs  of  which  any 
community  might  be  proud,  are  very  near  the  new  hotel  site. 

The  business  section  of  the  city  presents  a  very 
busy  scene*  Everyone  rides  and  traffic  is  much  congested  - 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  places  we  recently  visited.  The 
motor  car,  both  pleasure  arid  business,  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  traffic  but  the  horse  (or  rather  the  pony)  and  the 
caribou  are  much  more  in  evidence.  All  the  heavy  work 
outside  of  that  done  by  the  motor  truck,  is  done  by  the 
caribou  and  a  sturdy  animal  he  is.  Most  of  the "pleasure 
vehicles  are  two-wheelers,  two  passenger  affairs  with  a 
small  seat  for  the  driver  just  in  front,  and  these  are 
pulled  by  ponies  (native,  Australian  and  American)  -  are 
very  toppy  and  good  travelers.  The  vehicles  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  calache  which  has  a  folding  top  and 
the  caramata  with  a  stationary  top.  Both  these  vehicles  of 
the  better  class  as  well  as  vis-a-vis  and  victorias  turn 
out  in  excellent  style  with  well  groomed  ponies,  fine 
harness  and  splendidly  liveried  drivers. 

The  scene  on  the  Luneta,  a  park  where  band 
concerts  are  given  every  evening  from  six  to  seven,  is  a 
very  busy  and  attractive  one.  Thousands  of  people  on  foot 
and  in  all  classes  of  vehicles  attend  these  concerts  every 
evening.  The  Philippines  are  natural  musicians,  the 
Constabulary  Band  being  the  best  of  the  lot.  One  thing  that 
impresses  the  visitor  from  the  States  ia  the  respect  shown 
by  the  natives  to  the  Flag  and  our  National  Hymn.  At  the 
end  of  every  concert  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  played  and 
every  head  in  the  immense  audience  is  immediately  uncovered. 

Dpon  our  visit  to  Bilibid  Prison,  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  Island,  this  was  again  impressed  upon  us.  At 
four-thirty  retreat  ia  sounded.  '  To  the  accompaniment  of  the 
prison  band,  about  seventy  strong,  the  prisoners  (at  present 
nearly  four  thousand)  are  assembled  in  an  enormous  court 
yard  for  inspection,  calisthenics  and  grub.  They  are 
marched  in  from  their  enclosure,  enormous  dormitory  cells 
holding  at  least  one  hundred  men  each.  After  inspection  the 
band  plays  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  as  one  man  they 
remove  their  peculiar  round  Chinese  helmet  and  stand 
attention.  After  this  they  are  put  through  a  ten  or 
fifteen  minute  calisthenic  exercise,  after  which  they  pass 


in  double  file  and  receive  their  evening  meal  in  two  tin 
plates*  one  for  rioe  which  they  never  mix  with  any  other 
food,  and  the  other  for  such  other  food  as  our  liberal 

Government  may  deal  out  to  them. 

The  ceremony  is  quite  impressive.  You  are  told 
that  this  is  the  largest  and  best  managed  prison  in  the 
world  and  you  surely  leave  with  that  impression.  A  great 
deal  of  wicker  and  other  furniture  work  is  done  in  the 
prison  and  many  of  the  inmates  are  used  in  Government 
fortification  work  which  is  constantly  going  on. 

We  found  no  opportunity  to  see  any  of  the 
fortifications  but  did  visit  Pt.  McKinley  which  is  the 
largest  garrison  possessed  by  our  Government.  At  present 
there  are  four  thousand  soldiers  stationed  there.  In  the 
Islands,  I  am  told,  there  are  approximately  ten  thousand 
regulars,  five  thousand  scouts  (a  special  Philippine 
service)  and  three  thousand  constabulary.  The  latter  are 
the  police  of  the  Island  and  made  up  largely  of  natives  and 
supported  by  the  local  government. 

Speaking  of  the  support  of  the  civic  government, 
I  am  told  that  it  is  now  self-supporting  so  that  our 
contribution  (or  rather  the  cost  to  the  0.  S.  Government)  at 
present,  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
building  of  fortifications  and  the  making  of  other  physical 
improvements  whatever  they  may  be.  The  expensive  transport 
service  is,  in  a  measure,  to  be  done  away  with  through  the 
formation  of  our  Colonial  Army  and  which  will  no  longer 
necessitate  the  frequent  transfer  of  regiments  back  and 
forth. 

The  day  we  drove  out  to  Ft.  McKinley,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  from  town,  we  went  on  to  the  source  of 
Manila's  water  supply  -  Montalban  -  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  something  of  the  surrounding  country.  We  passed 
through  numerous  villages  -  all  alike  -  straw  covered  bamboo 
houses,  built  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground  to  insure 
circulation  of  the  air.  The  inhabitants  are  uninteresting 
in  appearance  and  lack  expression.  The  children  wear  even 
less  clothes  than  the  law  allows.  A  very  short  shirt  to 
keep  the  sun  from  the  neck  and  shoulders  being  the  only 
garment  considered  at  all  necessary. 


Aa  we  drew  near  the  mountains  and  away  from  the 
flat  country,  the  drive  became  very  picturesque  and  as  the 
aun  sank  lower  and  the  day  became  cooler,  we  very  much 
enjoyed  the  ride.  The  roads  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  We  ware  to  have  had  a  launch 
meet  us  at  a  certain  point  and  return  on  the  Paisy  River, 
but  as  we  were  a  little  late  and  the  native  launchman  too 
impatient  to  wait,  we  instead,  were  obliged  to  content 
ourselves  with  a  ride  in  a  motor  car  along  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with  the  Acting 
Governor  the  morning  of  the  day  of  our  departure.  He  asked 
me  to  come  around  and  talk  politics  with  him.  However,  I  am 
afraid  I  had  little  more  to  say  to  him  than  he  had  to  say  to 
me.  It  is  peculiar  in  a  way  how  out  of  touch  our  people  in 
the  Philippines  are  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  States. 
Aa  far  as  we  on  this  trip  are  concerned,  our  feelings  are 
as  though  we  belonged  nowhere  at  all.  We  really  do  not  know 
a  thing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  The  average 
American  in  the  Philippines  does  know  the  Philippines.  He 
is  not  only  working  in  the  interest  of,  but  anxious  to  talk 
about  the  Islands. 

You  are  told  that  the  Philippines  inaugurated 
Postal  Savings  long  before  the  D.  S. 

That  the  Government  wharves  are  now  profitable. 

That  the  Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Government,  shows  a  profit,  annually,  of 
about  12%  on  the  investment* 

That  the  Post  Office  Department,  including 
telegraph  lines,  which  the  Government  owns  and  operates,  is 
also  profitable. 

In  fact,  in  almost  every  man,  you  find  an 
enthusiast,  -  always,  however,  with  a  "but",  and  that  "but" 
is  usually  directed  against  the  Philippine  politicians  in 
particular,  the  Philippine  in  general  and  emphasized  in  the 
case  of  statesmen  at  Washington,  who,  they  say,  know 
nothing  at  all  about  the  condition  of  the  Islands  or  their 
people. 
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The  Assembly  which  is  the  House  of  Representatives 
elected  from  the  various  Districts,  has  for  the  last  three 
years  failed  to  pass  the  appropriation  act.  Fortunately, 
under  the  Philippino  Act,  in  case  of  failure  of  passage  of 
this  act,  the  appropriations  last  passed  stand  and  are 
distributed  to  various  funds  by  the  Commission.  This  is 
pointed  out  as  only  one  of  many  examples  of  Government  by 
the  Philippines,  the  Assembly  being  made  up  entirely  of 
natives  and  the  Speaker  a  radical  advocate  of  Independence. 
Well,  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day",  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
much  building  to  do  even  at  home.  Building  after  all,  is 
not  difficult  in  any  place  and  would  progress  rapidly  enough 
if  the  obstructionist's  hands  could  only  be  tied  for  a 
while.  At  that  he  probably  has  his  uses. 

Socially,  Manila  is  all  the  visitor  could  desire. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Club  is  exceeded  in  its  charm  only  by  its 
members.  They  will  stay  with  you  as  long  as  you  can  sit 
up  and  as  there  are  more  members  than  visitors,  your  style 
is  somewhat  handicapped  and  an  early  morning  ride  in  a 
calache,  returning  to  the  ship,  is  most  refreshing.  If 
anyone  tells  you  that  alcohol  is  not  consumed  in  the 
tropics,  tell  them  they  have  been  -  sadly  misled  to  a  false 
belief. 

J.  P. 
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En  Route  Java-Singapore, 
March  29,  1912. 


I  suppose  one  really  becomes  a  full-fledged 
traveler  after  crossing  the  Equator.  Great  ceremony  attends 
this  event. 

We  crossed  that  imaginary  line  on  Monday  evening, 
March  25th,  at  about  ten  o'clock.  The  "event"  was  signaled 
by  a  long  blast  from  the  steamer's  siren.  Immediately 
following  this,  Father  Neptune  appeared  on  deck  accompanied 
by  the  First  Officer.  He  greeted  the  passengers  and 
informed  them  in  select  German  verse  of  their  welcome  to  the 
Equatorial  Zone  and  gave  warning  that  at  two  o'clock  the 
following  day,  he  would  appear  with  his  retinue  to  baptize 
such  of  the  passengers  and  crew  who,  for  the  first  time,  had 
crossed  the  line. 

Promptly  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  entire 
ship's  company  appeared  on  the  after  deck,  where  a  large 
tank  about  three  feet  in  depth  had  been  placed,  next  to  a 
raised  platform.  On  the  platform  were  seated  the  Captain, 
the  chief  officers  and  members  of  the  "Reise  (Traveling) 
Bureau".  Neptune  appeared  accompanied  by  the  band,  dressed 
in  fantastic  costume,  and  sailors  dressed  as  Indians  and 
Cannibals,  naked  to  the  waist  and  covered  with  black  or 
red  grease  paint.  There  were  also  red  nosed,  red  faced 
soldiers,  a  high  priest  and  a  barber.  Father  Neptune,  the 
priest  and  the  barber  conducted  the  ceremony  in  German 
verse,  written  for  the  occasion. 

The  Captain  and  officers  were  presented  with  large 
papier  mache  orders,  in  recognition  of  their  efficiency  and 
bravery.  After  each  presentation,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
high  priest,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  band,  the 
official  hymn  was  sung  -  a  liberal  translation  would  run 
about  as  follows: 

Long  hair,  long  hair,  long  hair  has  the  cat. 
Remove  the  hair  from  the  back  of  the  cat 
And  he  never  again  will  catch  a  rat. 
Long  hair  ........  etc. 
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Pour  of  the  black  painted  sailors  then  jumped  into 
the  tank.  The  water  immediately  took  on  the  color  of  their 
bodies.  Father  Neptune  explained  (all  in  verse)  that  all 
of  those  who  crossed  the  Equator  for  the  first  time,  in 
order  to  be  baptized  and  receive  their  Equatorial  names  must 
have  the  dirt  accumulated  above  the  Equator  removed,  and  woe 
betide  him  who  refused. 

At  the  call  of  their  names  about  a  dozen 
passengers  appeared  upon  the  platform,  in  such  clothes  as 
they  happened  to  be  wearing.  Seated  on  the  edge  of  the  tank 
they  were,  in  turn,  given  a  fine  soap  lather,  applied  with  a 
scrubbing  brush,  given  their  Equatorial  names  and  thrown 
backward  into  the  tank  where  they  were  well  taken  care  of  by 
the  waiting  sailors.  Three  good  duckings  were  the  least 
that  anyone  received,  and  they  were  real  duckings  too. 
Sailors  do  not  often  get  an  opportunity  to  duck  the 
passengers  and  this  was  their  day  and  they  knew  it.  After 
the  ducking  they  were  sent  headlong  through  one  of  the 
narrow  canvas  ventilators,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  high 
pressure  stream  from  a  fire  hose,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
they  did  not  linger  long  in  the  canvas.  When  you  appeared 
again  you  could  not  tell  whether  you  were  covered  with  more 
grease  than  water,  or  with  more  water  than  grease. 

But  vengeance  is  sweet.  Those  passengers  who  were 
enjoying  the  discomfiture  of  their  fellows  soon  discovered 
that  they  were  not  to  escape  so  easily,  for  without  warning, 
sprinklers  placed  on  the  masts  and  hose  from  various  parts 
of  the  ship  began  to  blow  streams  of  water  all  around  and 
then  there  was  some  scurrying  for  shelter.  Our  laugh  had 
come,  and  I  say  "our"  advisedly,  for  I  was  one  of  the  first 
baptized,  and  below  the  Equator  I  answer  to  the  name  of 
Hippopotamus. 

Upon  returning  to  our  cabins  we  found  nicely 
engraved  baptismal  certificates,  as  souvenirs  of  the 
occasion,  from  Neptune. 

In  the  evening  we  enjoyed  a  dance  on  the  port 
deck,  while  the  starboard  deck  was  decorated  to  represent  a 
tropical  garden  where  the  ship's  trio  (piano,  violin  and 
cello)  dispersed  sweet  music  and  the  ship's  steward 
refreshing  drinks.  The  sea  was  as  smooth  as  glass,  the 


moon  and  some  of  the  passengers  about  one-quarter  full  and 
while  the  heat  too,  was  a  predominant  feature,  no  one  seemed 
to  care.  Of  course  we  are  away  for  a  rest,  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact,  it  was  arranged  to  land  at  the  Island  of  Java 
at  7.30  the  next  morning. 

• 

We  dropped  anchor  at  Tandjong  Priok,  just  outside 
of  the  breakwater  at  six  o'clock  and  were  taken  ashore  on 
a  large  steamer. 

One-half  of  the  party  was  at  once  taken  to 
Buitenzorg,  about  forty-five  miles  away,  and  where  is 
located  the  great  Botanical  Gardens,  founded  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Looking  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  at 
noonday,  or  between  eleven  and  four  in  the  tropics,  can 
hardly  be  considered  among  the  great  privileges  accorded  the 
few,  and  though  wonderful  in  their  foliage  and  landscape 
gardening,  you  need  not  envy  us  that  part  of  our  experience. 
In  fact,  two  days  on  the  Island  of  Java  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  experience.  The  days  are  really  very  short, 
no  one  who  lives  on  the  Island  does  anything  at  all  between 
noon  and  four  P.  M.  All  shops  and  business  houses  are 
closed  during  those  hours,  and  while  the  American  tourist 
can  do,  and  does  many  things  that  some  people  would  not 
think  of  doing  in  the  tropics,  he  must  follow  this  custom  or 
drop  by  the  wayside.  Keep  out  of  the  sun  in  the  heat  of  the 
da;y  and  you  can  be  quite  comfortable,  for  there  is  always 
a  nice  breeze  blowing  but  the  sun  is  not  your  friend,  even 
though  he  is  much  closer  to  you  than  he  is  at  home. 

Twelve  of  us  stayed  at  Buitenzorg  over  night.  We 
had  a  pleasant  drive  in  the  afternoon  and  were  treated  to 
the  daily  rain  in  the  evening.  This  is  the  dry  season  and 
it  rains  only  from  one  to  five  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four.   In  the  dry  season  -  April  to  October  -  it  rains,  and 
in  the  wet  season  -  October  to  April  -  it  pours. 

The  Chemin  de  Per  Hotel,  where  we  stayed  all 
night,  is  the  type  of  hotel  one  sees  throughout  the  Island. 
Prom  the  street  you  see  only  a  one  story  building  of  small 
appearance  which  usually  contains  the  dining  room.   The 
rooms  are  built  around  a  court  yard,  the  whole  forming  a 
letter  E.  Each  room  has  large  doors  in  both  front  and  rear 
which  are  left  open  at  night,  and  its  own  piazza  is 
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separated  from  the  next  neighbor's  piazza  by  a  screen. 
Baths  are  a  necessary  feature  but  are  of  quite  a  different 
variety  than  we  find  at  home.  Cement  floors  with  a  large 
tub  of  rain  water  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  from  which  you 
dip  out  water  in  a  bucket,  furnish  a  very  novel  and  most 
refreshing  bathing  experience.   Chameleons,  frogs  and 
lizzards  keep  one  company  at  night.  The  chameleons  are 
cultivated  to  keep  out  the  insects  and  you  are  protected 
from  both  by  heavily  screened  beds,  which  screens,  however, 
are  the  only  covering  furnished.  Meals  and  service  were 
excellent.  Fruit  and  tea  are  passed  around  very  frequently 
and  here  is  found  fruit  never  dreamed  of  before.  However, 
the  Northern  palate  does  not  regret  having  to  leave  the 
fruit  behind  nor  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  shipped  to  our 
homes. 

The  ground  is  unusually  fertile  and  with  constant 
heat  and  rain,  plants  cannot  help  growing.   The  Islands,  as 
I  understand  it,  are  very  prosperous.  Very  little 
information  is  obtainable  in  so  short  a  time  as  we  had  at 
our  disposal,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
practically  our  only  means  of  communication  was  through  the 
sign  language.  In  fact,  our  visit  to  Java  might  well  be 
likened  to  taking  up  an  illustrated  story  and  merely 
looking  at  the  pictures  without  reading  the  text.  The 
pictures  themselves  are  wonderful  and  worth  while,  but  in  a 
great  measure  unsatisfactory.  The  real  text  we  must  now 
gather  from  real  books. 

We  started  for  Batavia  in  motor  cars  early 

Thursday  morning.  The  Dutch  certainly  know  how  to  build  and 
maintain  roads.  Without  exaggeration  I  can  say  that 
,  during  the  entire  forty-five  miles,  which  was  easily 
accomplished  in  less  than  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes, 
including  the  time  taken  for  photography  en  route,  there  was 
not  one  bump  or  anything  resembling  a  bump.  The  road  is, 
in  the  main,  almost  entirely  shaded  by  enormous  trees  and 
passes  through  numerous  native  villages  of  very  picturesque 
character.  The  houses  are  built  of  straw  with  thatched  or 
tiled  roofs.  Contrary  to  the  Philippino  plan,  they  are 
built  right  on  the  ground  -  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  principally  built  in  sheltered  groves.  On  the 
drive  we  passed  literally  one  long  procession  of  men,  women 
and  boys  carrying  their  products  to  market.  The  men  carry 
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their  burden  on  cross  sticks  over  their  shoulders;  the 
women  one  or  two  baskets  on  their  heads. 

For  the  natives,  clothing  seems  to  come  neither 
under  the  head  of  a  necessity  nor  a  luxury.  Men  are  bare 
to  the  waist,  and  all  the  men  and  women  are  both  barefooted 
and  bare  legged.  Head  covering,  however,  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  men  wearing  turbans  or  helmets,  and  in  many 
cases  both.  Their  skin  is  of  a  wonderful  shade  and  the  lack 
of  clothing  with  them  seems  as  natural  as  it  would  seem 
unnatural  to  an  European.   There  are  now  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  million  people  on  the  Island,  as  compared  to 
three  million  when  it  became  a  Dutch  possession  over  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Education  is  not  the  rule  but  rather 
the  exception.   The  Dutch  language  naturally  prevails, 
although  the  Javanese  and  Polonaise  each  have  their  own 
language. 

The  modern  Dutch  settlement  is  situated  at 
Meltevreden,  about  five  miles  from  Batavia.  Here  are  found 
very  beautiful  houses  of  a  mongrel  Spanish-Dutch 
architecture.  Everything  is  painted  white  and  naturally 
takes  on  a  very  cleanly  and  bright  appearance.  Outwardly 
the  native  Javanese  are  superior  to  any  people  we  have  seen 
and  I  might  add  that  the  Philippines  have  made  the  most 
unfavorable  impression. 

After  a  drive  through  Batavia  and  Meltevreden,  we 
lunched  at  the  Netherlanden  Hotel,  of  the  former  place,  and 
by  two  o'clock  were  quite  satisfied  to  take  a  train  for 
Tandjong  Priok,  although  our  steamer  did  not  sail  until  six. 

We  drove  to  the  station  in  the  most  uncomfortable 
vehicle  we  have  so  far  ridden  in.   They  call  this  affair  a 
dos-a-dos.   It  is  a  low  two-wheeler,  pulled  by  a  miniature 
pony,  the  seat  for  two  (including  the  driver)  in  front, 
backed  up  against  the  seat  for  two  in  the  rear.   This  is 
theory.  Really,  one  good  sized  man  and  the  driver  make  a 
very  comfortable  load  for  the  pony,  although  not  even  in 
that  case,  a  comfortable  ride  for  the  passenger.  They  are  a 
very  cheap  mode  of  transportation,  cheaper  than  anything  we 
have  run  across.  The  ponies  are  well  formed  and  can  develop 
quite  some  speed  if  you  show  the  driver  a  silver  piece 
equivalent  to  five  cents  in  our  money. 
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Of  no  little  interest  to  the  foreigners,  are  th.3 
many  canals  and  rivers  (all  navigable  for  small  craft) 
through  the  country,  and  which  literally  split  up  tha  city. 
The  water  is  dirtier  and  muddier  than  the  dear  old  Ohio  ever 
pretended  to  be.  The  natives  do  all  their  washing,  and 
bathe  themselves  and  their  families  in  this  water  -  of 
course,  in  public  view.  Muddy  as  the  water  was,  scanty  as 
was  their  attire,  we  could  not  help  but  envy  them  their 
position  of  vantage. 

Wa  were  a  tired  lot  of  people  when  we  arrived 
aboard  yesterday  afternoon.  A  refreshing  sleep,  with  a 
half  hour's  work  in  the  gymnasium  and  a  swim  in  the  tank 
makes  one  quite  keen  for  new  scenes,  but  thankful  for  the 
day's  rest  accorded.  Retrospectively,  Java  as  we  have 
viewed  it,  leaves  with  us  the  picture  of  a  park,  wonderful 
in  its  foliage,  flowers  and  natural  beauty,  with  a  people 
which  nature  fitted  to  the  scene. 

J.  P. 
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En  Route  Singapore  -  Rangoon, 
April  2,  1912. 


Hail  Brittania! 

.  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  Rangoon  in  rapid 
succession,  and  with  Calcutta  and  the  rest  of  India  soon  to 
follow,  we  awaken  to  a  realization  of  the  power  of  the 
Briton  and  what  he  has  done  and  ia  doing  toward  the 
civilization  of  the  World.  Great  Britain's  ability  to  rule 
and  rule  successfully,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  policy  which 
carries  with  it  patience  and  a  respect  for  the  customs  and 
homes-  of  the  people  with  whom  she  has  to  deal,  rather  than  a 
policy  of  rapid  and  forced  assimilation.  She  conforms 
herself  to  the  customs  of  a  country  rather  than  demanding  a 
conformation  by  its  people  to  those  of  the  newer  world,  but 
withal,  rousing  within  them  great  respect  for  the  Crown  and 
the  law. 

In  the  places  we  visited,  cleanliness  consistent 
with  local  conditions,  good  streets  and  roads  and  a  general 
appearance  of  prosperity,  together  with  marked  good  behavior 
of  the  people  seems  to  be  the  rule. 

Singapore,  the  capital  of  the  Straits  Settlements, 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  offers  little  in  point  of 
specific  interest,  but  is  well  worth  the  visit  of  one  who 
finds  himself  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  has  been  an 
English  possession  since  1827.  The  population  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  thousand  -  seventy-five 
per  cent  Chinese.  If  you  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  to 
refresh  your  memory  by  looking  at  the  map,  it  may  interest 
you  to  have  me  tell  you  that  Singapore  appears  to  be  a 
peninsula  at  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  Asia,  just 
south  of  Siam.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  island  about  twenty-seven 
miles  in  length,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  very 
narrow  arm  of  the  ocean  and  separated  on  the  south  from  the 
Islands  of  Sumatra  (Dutch)  by  the  straits  of  Malaka. 

The  shipping  harbor  for  large  vessels  is  very 
narrow  and  the  docks  several  miles  from  the  city  proper, 
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although  there  are  extensive  harbor  facilities  for  vessels 
of  the  smaller  type  nearer  the  city.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  picturesque,  due  in  the  main  to  its  narrowness. 

We  arrived  in  port  and  went  alongside  our  dock 
early  in  the  morning  on  March  30th. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  motors  of  very 
fair  type  and  started  promptly  in  order  to  make  some  headway 
before  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  which  time  we  now  fully 
realize  sight  seeing  in  the  tropics  or  any  kind  of  exertion 
is  not  only  unpleasant  but  dangerous. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  Singapore  on  the  main 
land  is  Johore  -  ruled  over  by  one  Imbrahim,  the  Sultan  of 
Johore,  who  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  ever 
offered  for  view  to  non-suspecting  and  gullible  tourists. 
I  say  "for  view"  but,  in  fact,  we  did  not  see  him.  We 
heard  much  of  him  and  thia  is  the  substance  of  what  we 
heard:- 

His  father,  extravagant  to  the  extreme,  sold  or 
mortgaged  his  right  to  succession  to  the  Sultanship  of 
Johore.  This,  however,  did  not  hold  good  in  law  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  old  Sultan,  the  right  of  succession  fell  to 
the  present  Sultan.  He  was  one  of  the  many  sons  (the  number 
was  stated  to  be  four  hundred)  and  at  that  time  was  working 
as  a  stable  boy.  It  seems  that  at  the  time  of  the  old 
Sultan's  death,  the  fortune  had  been  somewhat  patched  up, 
owing  to  increased  value  of  land,  etc.,  and  Imbrahim  made 
the  best  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him.  He  is  only 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age  and  reported  to  have  an 
annual  income  of  about  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He 
maintains  five  houses  or  palaces  in  Singapore,  in  four  of 
which  he  has  wives.  The  fifth  is  undoubtedly  for  his 
personal  comfort.  He  has  spent  much  time  abroad  and  is 
supposed  to  have  married  a  chorus  girl  in  London  less  than  a 
a  year  ago.   She  is  not  included  in  the  count  of  four,  in 
fact  according  to  the  story  this  last  marriage  was  of  short 
duration.  Among  other  luxuries,  the  Sultan  maintains  a 
racing  stable,  race  meetings  being  held  twice  a  year  in 
Singapore,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  that  not 
very  long  ago,  he  purchased  a  well  known  winning  race  horse 
in  Australia,  brought  him  to  Singapore,  entered  him  under  a 
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false  name  and  cleaned  up  the  race  meeting*   In  spite  of  his 
faults,  he  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  business  man,  having 
in  cultivation  and  under  his  personal  observation  five 
thousand  acres  of  rubber.  The  fact  that  some  years  ago  the 
present  government  offered  him  a  fabulous  sum  annually  to 
give  up  the  Sultanship  and  travel,  which  offer  he  refused, 
In  itself  suggests  his  sagacity.  So  the  Sultan  rules  on, 
at  least  in  name.  The  British  advisor  is  at  his  elbow  to 
assist  him  and  the  Sultan  follows  his  advice  and  does  not 
worry  himself  about  the  affairs  of  the  Government  while  the 
Government  does  not  have  to  worry  about  the  Sultan.   So 
Johore,  the  Province  of  Imbrahim  was  our  first  objective 
point. 

The  drive  of  about  twelve  miles  over  excellent 
roads,  through  pineapple  plantations,  real  tropical  jungles 
and  rubber  plantations,  was  very  pleasant.  The  pineapple 
plantations  were  in  the  main  of  comparatively  recent 
cultivation,  in  some  cases  stubble  from  the  forest  growth 
not  having  been  cleaned  away.  However,  the  cultivation  of 
both  rubber  and  pineapples  seem  to  be  making  rapid  strides, 
in  fact  one  of  our  fellow  passengers  who  visited  Singapore 
about  ten  years  ago,  informed  me  that  great  changes  had 
taken  place  and  much  progress  made  during  that  time  and  that 
it  was  really  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conditions  today 
with  what  they  were  at  that  time.  Were  no  difficulties 
other  than  a  pleasant  drive  and  a  ferry,  necessary  to  visit 
Johore,  I  should  say  that  a  visit  there  was  time  well 
wasted.  The  ferries  being  of  the  passenger  variety,  our 
motor  cars  were  left  on  the  Singapore  side  and  we  again 
resorted  to  rickshaws  as  a  mode  of  conveyance. 

It  was  planned  to  visit  the  Sultan's  palace,  his 
mosque  and  a  Chinese  gambling  house. 

We  visited  the  palace  but  were  only  permitted  to 
see  the  state  dining  room  and  the  audience  room.  The  Sultan 
does  not  like  Americans  and  while  this  seems  to  be  quite 
true  of  all  Colonial  British,  and  from  whom  he  may  have 
gotten  his  cue,  he  has  a  special  reason  of  his  own  for 
absolutely  refusing  them  admission  to  his  palace.  In  brief: 

Two  years  ago,  when  the  Cleveland  last  cruised  in 
these  waters  and  at  which  time  the  palace  was  visited  by 
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Americans,  a  foolish  passenger  mistook  the  Sultan  for  his 
chauffeur  and  addressed  him  as  such.  Now  it  is  "a  baa"  all 

Americans. 

The  mosque  is  undergoing  repairs  but  it  was  quite 
a  relief  to  go  through  the  formality  of  removing  our  shoes 
as  the  day  had  become  very  hot  and  the  marble  floor  of  the 
mosque  was  cool. 

The  gambling  house  was  the  only  thing  that  I 
found  of  interest.  Here  was  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
when  gambling,  all  people  and  races  seem  to  lose  their 
individuality,  for  they  all  look  alike.  The  gambling 
expression  seemingly  overshadows  all  of  the  features,  which 
usually  predominate.  Even  without  this  knowledge  I  could 
have  lived  on  and  the  whole  party  (Pillsburys  and 
ourselves)  were  much  pleased  to  again  find  ourselves  in 
motor  cars  and  on  our  way  in  search  of  other  and  more 
entertaining  things. 

We  found  the  native  villages  interesting  though 
not  vastly  different  from  those  we  had  seen  in  other 
Oriental  countries  except  for  their  situation  amidst 
wonderful  palm  trees  of  many  varieties.  We  drove  through 
cocoanut  groves,  miles  in  length  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
in  fact,  our  luncheon  was  taken  in  a  small  hotel,  literally 
planted  in  the  center  of  cocoanut  trees. 

The  Sea  View  Hotel,  as  its  name  implies, 

overlooks  the  ocean.  The  Sea  View  Hotel,  also  as  its  name 
implies,  is  far  more  particular  about  the  sea  view  than 
it  is  about  the  food  it  furnishes  to  its  guests.  However, 
as  a  goodly  amount  of  sea  breeze  accompanied  the  view 
and  as  the  thermometer  was  somewhere  up  in  the  nineties, 
we  were  well  satisfied  to  pass  the  very  hot  period  of 
the  day  under  the  "Shade  of  the  Sheltering  Palms". 

The  late  afternoon  was  spent  in  a  continuation  of 
our  drive  and  I  should  say  that  we  had  fairly  covered  the 
Island  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  return  to  the  ship  for 
dinner.  During  the  evening  the  Raffles  Hotel  offered  a 
special  dinner  and  ball  in  honor  of  the  Cleveland's 
passengers.  The  scene  was  a  very  attractive  one,  most 
of  the  men  and  women  in  evening  dress,  an  excellent 
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military  bmnd  (belonging  to  the  Sultan)  playing  in  the 
balcony  and  the  surroundings  alraoat  made  us  forget,  that 
we  were  so  many  thousand  miles  away  from  the  places  where 
scenes  such  aa  these  are  almost  as  common  as  are  the  palm 
trees  in  Singapore.  The  Raffles  Hotel  advertises  itself 
aa  the  Savoy  of  the  Orient  and  la,  I  should  say,  well 
deserving  of  its  own  as  well  aa  the  public  praise.  We 
left  shortly  after  dinner  to  drive  through  the  streets  of 
the  oityt  as  the  night  life  of  Singapore  had  been  pictured 
to  us  aa  one  of  the  chief  attractions  to  strangers.  We 
found  that  the  picture  had  not  been  over-drawn. 

While  the  sights  in  Tokahama,  Tokio  and  Hong  Kong 
had  presented  unusually  busy  and  interesting  scenes,  in 
Singapore  we  discovered  the  real  "great  white  way"  of  the 
Orient.  Chinese,  Japanese,  whites  -  men  and  women  hawkers, 
peddlers,  fakirs,  sight  seers,  people  on  foot,  in  rickshaws, 
in  carriages,  all  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  the  occasion.  Even  the  delicate  odor  of 
dried  fish  and  other  odors  indescribable,  but  which  seem  to 
be  a  part  of  Oriental  civilization,  while  louder  than  usual, 
did  not  detract  from  but  rather  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene.  At  eleven  thirty,  when  we  started  back  to  the 
hotel,  the  streets  were,  if  anything,  busier  than  at  any 
earlier  hour. 

At  the  hotel  we  found  the  ball  in  full  sway.  The 
dancing  of  the  Americans  seemed  to  amuse  the  Britons  quite 
as  much  aa  the  dancing  of  the  Briton  amused  the  American. 
May  be  the  Americans  have  mannerisms  -  it  ia  a  sure  thing 
that  we  can  see  them  in  the  Britons  and  they  can  probably 
see  them  in  us*  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  might  again  merely 
suggest  that  the  Colonial  Briton  as  a  class  wastes  no  love 
on  his  American  cousin  and  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
none  is  wasted  on  him  in  return. 

On  Sunday  we  spent  our  time  in  the  city,  We 
visited  a  few  Chinese  shops  of  a  very  inferior  class,  drove 
through  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  grounds  of  the 
Governor's  Palace,  finally  taking  luncheon  at  the  Raffles 
Hotel,  preparatory  to  sailing  at  four  o'clock.  In  the 
Botanical  Gardens  much  attention  is  paid  to  landscape 
gardening  and  the  cultivation  of  rare  plants  and  flowers. 
It  is  a  very  wonderful  park  with  an  advantage  over  other 
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Botanical  Gardens  visited  by  us,  in  having  broad  driveways 
upon  which  driving  is  permitted. 

At  the  Raffles  Hotel  we  beheld  an  interesting 
scene.  We  got  our  first  view  of  the  Hindu  juggler  and  snake 
charmer,  also  the  vendor  of  precious  jewels  and  time  for 
leaving  for  our  ship  came  around  only  too  Quickly. 

Dpon  our  arrival  at  the  dock,  we  found  hundreds  of 
natives,  prepared  to  take  a  last  pull  at  the  purse  strings 
of  the  ever  willing  tourist,  the  usual  money  changers  ready 
to  change  whatever  money  we  might  have  left,  into  the  coin 
of  other  lands  at  rates  not  consistent  with  conservative 
banking  and  it  took  quite  a  bit  of  coaxing  on  the  part  of 
the  Captain  with  the  assistance  of  the  ship's  whistle  to  get 
the  perspiring  passengers  aboard  to  make  a  start  for 
Rangoon. 

J.  P. 
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Aboard  Ship  at  Diamond  Harbor, 
Tuesday,  April  9,  1912. 


Rangoon,  the  principal  city  and  capital  of  Burma 
is  situated  on  the  Rangoon  River,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  sea.  We  left  Singapore  on  the  afternoon  of  March 
31st,  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon  River 
about  9  P.M.  April  3rd,  where  we  waited  until  daylight  to 
steam  up  the  narrow  channel,  finally  to  drop  anchor  at  7.30 
A.M.  on  the  fourth,  about  five  miles  from  the  City. 

The  Rangoon  River  is  a  great  water  way,  fed  by 
the  many  other  rivers  in  which  Burma  abounds,  the  greatest 
of  which,  the  Irrawaddy,  is  navigable  for  some  nine  hundred 
miles.  The  influence  of  these  rivers  is  apparent  for  many 
miles  out  to  sea.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  the 
beautiful  blue  water  suddenly  began  to  change  its  color  and 
gradually  became  darker  and  darker,  until  at  night-fall  it 
assumed  the  most  classic  blackish  brown  hue.  Even  those 
aboard  who  live  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  decided  that  for  muddy  effects,  those  proud 
waters  at  home  had  met  their  Waterloo.  The  tide  has  a  rise 
and  fall  of  some  seventeen  feet,  of  which,  the  small  river 
craft  take  advantage,  moving  from  point  to  point  with 
considerable  speed,  minus  labor  or  power. 

As  lightering  against  this  very  swift  current  was 
necessary  at  the  time  we  disembarked,  it  was  rather  slow 
work  landing  our  five  hundred  and  some  odd  passengers 
ashore.  We,  however,  got  a  fairly  early  start. 

Having  engaged  motors  by  wireless,  we  took  a 
hurried  ride  around  the  city  in  the  few  comparatively  cool 
hours  still  left  us.  We  also  drove  some  distance  out  into 
the  country  but  the  heat  and  dirt  stripped  a  rather 
uninteresting  ride  of  any  possible  interest  that  it  might 
otherwise  have  held  for  us.  This  being  the  dry  season  in 
Burma,  the  last  rain  having  fallen  in  November,  the  country 
is  pretty  well  burned  up  and  the  vegetation  brown  rather 
than  green. 
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Rangoon  is  well  planned,  the  streets  broad  and 
well  paved,  but  as  a  city  it  presents  very  little  of 
attraction  or  beauty.  The  people  are  indeed  picturesque, 
and  our  visit  was  enlivened  by  the  fact  that  it  was  our 
first  sight  of  Indian  life.   The  population  of  the  city  is 
given  as  three  hundred  thousand,  made  up  of  Burmese, 
Hindoos,  Mohamedans,  some  Chinese  and  of  course,  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  English  and-  foreigners. 

To  the  traveler,  however,  interest  centers  almost 
entirely  around  the  Buddhists,  for  Rangoon  is  the  Buddhist 
stronghold  of  Indo-China.  In  fact,  the  Pagodas  or  shrines 
of  the  Buddhists  really  form  the  only  great  objects  worthy 
of  note  and  of  these,  the  Shwe  Dagon  Pagoda  so  far  surpasses 
the  others  in  every  way  that  it  becomes  the  real  objective 
point  of  the  tourist's  visit  to  Rangoon. 

"The  shape  of  the  Pagodas,  while  varying  in  minor 
details  consist  almost  invariably  of  a  masonry  terrace  a 
high  plinth,  a  bell  shaped  body  and  a  ti,  or  umbrella  spire, 
a  construction  formed  of  concentric  rings  of  beaten  iron 
lessening  to  a  rod  with  a  small  vane  on  the  top,"  Murray's 
Guide  to  India. 

To  describe  with  any  feeling  of  satisfaction  to 
either  you  or  myself,  the  marvelous  dignity  of  the  Pagoda 
and  its  surroundings,  its  magnitude  and  beauty,  would  indeed 
be  a  fruitless  task.  I  have  read  quite  a  number  of 
descriptions,  none  of  which  gave  me  a  very  definite  idea  of 
what  I  really  was  to  see  and  since  having  seen,  must  say 
that  to  my  mind  they  form  a  very  disappointing  idea  of  what 
I  saw. 

This  Pagoda,  standing  as  it  does  on  a  mound  one 
hundred  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country,  having  a  circumference  of  thirteen  hundred 
fifty-five  feet,  and  from  its  base,  rising  to  a  height  of 
three  hundred  seventy  feet,  can  be  seen  from  many  miles. 
In  fact,  we  got  our  first  view  of  it  from  our  anchorage 
four  to  five  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  gilt  from  base  to 
summit,  which  makes  it  wonderfully  effective  in  sun  or 
moonlight,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  "ti",  or  umbrella  on  each 
of  whose  many  rings  are  hanging  innumerable  gold  and  silver 
bells,  all  bejewelled. 
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The  Pagoda  is  reached  from  throe  points  of  the 
compass,  (north,  south  and  east  -  the  western  entrance 
having  bean  closed  for  fortification)  through  a  flight  of 
brick  steps.  The  southern  entrance,  the  most  important  and 
the  one  most  frequently  used,  is  covered  by  a  series  of 
handsomely  carved  teak  roofs,  the  carving  and  in  some  ca^es 
painting,,  being  symbolical  of  Buddhism. 

The  steps  themselves  are  well  worn  through  long 
and  constant  use,  only  foreigners,  howaver,  are  permitted  to 
enter,  clad  in  foot  wear.  On  either  side  of  the  steps 
(which  are  in  four  tiers,  about  one  hundred  seventy  in  all) 
are  stalls  at  which  gold  leaf,  flowers,  wax  tapers  and  other 
offerings  of  Buddha  can  be  purchased.   Beggars  are  also 
much  in  evidence. 

Coming  to  the  top  of  the  stairway  one  finds 
himself  opposite  tha  large  Pagoda  in  the  center  of  an  open 
flagged  space,  nine  hundred  feet  long  by  six  hundred  fifty 
feet  wide.  Surrounding  the  large  Pagoda  are  hundreds  of 
smaller  Pagodas  or  shrines,  each  built  by  one  of  the 
faithful  as  an  offering  to  Buddha.  The  builders  of  these 
according  to  the  faith,  are  looked  upon  as  Saints  on  earth 
and  upon  death  they  attain  the  holy  rest. 

Some  of  them  are  marvels  in  beauty  and  design; 
soae  show  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  without  any  other 
result;  others  are  very  plain;  some  contain  the  image  of 
Buddha  done  in  marble  and  crowned  with  jewels;  some  his 
image  only  in  plaster  or  wood,  each  according  to  the  means 
of  the  donor,  but  all  accomplishing  for  him  the  same  result. 
Buddha  is  represented  in  every  conceivable  condition  and 
position,  but  he  is  always  Buddha.  In  some  of  the  temples 
wonderful  wood  carvings,  in  others  paintings  each 
representing  some  phase  in  the  religious  or  even  physical 
life  of  the  Buddhists. 

There  is  a  constant  procession  of  worshippers 
streaming  in  to  make  their  offering;  from  men  and  women, 
dressed  in  gaily  colored  and  expensive  clothes,  to  men, 
women  and  children  dressed  in  rags,  some  buying  flowers, 
some  tapers  to  burn  at  Buddha's  shrine,  some  rice  for 
Buddha  to  eat,  some  bring  gold,  some  silver  and  some 
copper. 
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We  saw  one  old  woman,  very  poorly  clad,  bring  a 
package  of  gold  leaf  to  be  applied  to  the  Pagoda,  and  which 
3he  handed  to  an  attendant.  During  the  time  the  work  was 
being  done,  she  prostrated  herself  on  the  ground  offering  up 
prayera,  or,  judging  by  her  gift,  asking  that  some  special 
favor  be  granted  her. 

Buddha  is  fed,  Buddha  is  bathed,  his  teeth  are 
washed;  in  fact  he  goes  through  or  is  supposed  to  go  through 
every  ablution  known  to  man.  The  faith  of  these  people  is 
marvellous,  yes,  awe  inspiring. 

You  must  imagine  this  whole  picture  set  in  a 
tropical  garden,  with  wonderful  palm  trees  extending  toward 
the  sky,  to  a  height  that  seems  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
Pagoda,  also  teak  trees  with  their  enormous  trunks  and 
spreading  branches.  Then  imagine  this  scene  at  night  with  a 
full  moon  casting  its  gleam  on  the  golden  spire  and  shadows 
into  remote  corners,  stars  peeping  through  tree  tops  and 
shining  over  myriads  of  steeples,  candles  burning  before  the 
shrines,  and  with  it  all  the  constant  musical  tinkling  of 
thousands  of  bella  as  they  are  being  swayed  by  the  wind; 
the  wail  of  the  belated  pilgrim  saying  his  prayers,  -  all 
of  which  makes  an  impression  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

We  visited  the  Pagoda  in  the  afternoon,  during 
early  evening  and  again  at  midnight,  and  with  the  moon 
straight  above  us  in  the  sky,  it  was  with  regret,  that  we 
were  compelled  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  fascinating 
scene,  in  order  to  secure  some  rest  preparatory  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  following  day. 

We  stayed  that  night  at  the  Minto  Mansion  Hotel, 
a  very  excellent  hotel  for  the  Orient.  Our  rooms  were 
large  and  cool.  We  were  furnished  with  baths,  such  as  the 
country  affords,  showers,  that  shower  over  the  entire  bath 
room  floor  (which  has  a  drain  at  one  end)  without  regard 
to  the  other  crude  necessities  with  which  a  bath  room  ia 
usually  furnished.  We  alept  in  good  beds  on  clean  linen, 
under  heavy  mosquito  netting  and  to  the  tune  of  electric 
fans.  While  quite  a  few  ants  of  various  sizes,  shapes  and 
colors,  walk  over  your  feet  in  the  morning  and  bugs  of  some 
size  appear  at  bath  time,  this  hardly  interferes  with  your 
nerves  in  the  Orient, 
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During  the  day  and  late  in  the  evening,  native 
dancers  graced  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel.  The  dance 
continued  with  short  intermissions  for  the  best  part  of 
twelve  hours.  This  is  the  sole  entertainment  that  the 
Burmese  furnishes  for  his  guest,  and  these  dances,  as  a 
rule,  last  through  the  entire  night.  The  dancing  is  almcst 
entirely  one  motion  and  becomes  monotonous. 

The  women  are  young  but  beauty  as  we  know  it,  is 
difficult  to  find  in  any  of  them.  They  are  dressed  in 
most  gorgeous  colored  silks  and  use  much  powder  on  their 
faces.  During  the  resting  period  they  smoke  large  black 
cigars,  a  custom  in  which  all  Burmese  women  indulge.  The 
music  is  rather  tuneful  in  spots,  drums  of  different  tones 
and  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  being  the  leading 
instruments.  Bells  or  gongs  of  various  tones  are  also  usad 
and  a  little  reed  instrument,  like  a  clarinet,  gives  out 
a  peculiar  wail,  the  kind  that  you  imagine  would  charm  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  There  were  also  Indian 
sleight-of-hand  performers  who,  right  under  our  very  eyes, 
gave  an  exhibition  in  "legerdemain"  which  would  have 
put  to  shame  the  average  vaudeville  artist  in  the  same 
line  at  home  and  who  has  lights  and  a  stage  to  help  deceive 
you. 

The  working  elephants  are  one  of  the  sights  of 
Rangoon.  Besides  posing  for  the  camera  of  the  tourists, 
these  elephants  handle  enormous  logs  of  teak  wood  for 
practical  purposes.  They  pull,  push  and  lift,  sometimes 
doing  all  three  at  once,  placing  the  logs  in  position, 
either  to  be  easily  carried  away  at  high  water,  or,  for  the 
saw.  The  work  is  very  heavy  but  the  elephant  seems  to 
enjoy  it. 

There  is  one  very  nice  drive  in  Rangoon  -  around 
Victoria  Lake  and  Park.  A  band  concert  is  given  late 
every  afternoon  and  with  it  occurs  the  gathering  of  the 
select.  The  turnouts  are  very  elegant  -  fine  horses  and 
harness,  a  coachman  in  front  and  two  servants  behind. 

Before  noon  the  second  day,  we  were  quite  ready 
to  go  aboard  ship,  although  we  did  not  sail  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  for  Rangoon  is  almost  the  warmest  port  we 
have  so  far  visited. 
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What  is  yet  to  come  T«  know  not,  but  are  ready 
for  whatever  fate  may  be  in  atore  for  us,  as  in  about  an 
hour  we  disembark  on  the  way  to  Calcutta  for  our  inland 
trip  through  India. 

J.  P. 
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Darjealing, 
April  13.  1912. 


The  approach  to  Calcutta  on  as  large  a  ship  as 
the  Cleveland  ia  very  alow.  The  tides  vary  greatly  and  the 
channel  ia  quite  dangerous.  Our  schedule  was  changed  so 
as  to  reach  Diamond  Harbor  on  April  8th  instead  of  the  5th, 
to  suit  the  tide. 

On  Sunday,  the  7th,  we  took  aboard  our  Pilot,  an 
Englishman,  and  a  most  important  person*  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  native  servants,  one  of  whom  served  him  at  table,  and 
took  tea  to  him  while  on  the  bridge  during  the  two  days  he 
was  with  ua.   I  am  told  that  these  Pilots  make  as  high  as 
two  to  three  thousand  rupees  a  month. 

Shortly  after  he  came  aboard,  we  anchored  to  await 
high  tide,  in  order  to  cross  the  first  bar  into  the  Hugli 
River.  Our  next  move  was  at  midnight  when  we  went  along  for 
about  two  hours,  and  then  came  to  anchor  again.  Our  next 
start  was  at  noon  on  Monday.  We  had  forty-five  miles  to 
make  before  our  final  anchorage,  approximately  forty-five 
miles  from  Calcutta.  There  are  three  very  nasty  bars  to 
cross,  and  a  very  swift  current,  the  Hugli  being  the  outlet 
for  many  of  India's  streams  including  the  sacred  waters  of 
the  Ganges.  The  changes  in  tide  are  signaled  from  shore 
stations,  each  change  of  three  inches  being  recorded. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  arrived 
safely  at  our  anchorage  at  four  P.  M.,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  our  Pilot,  in  full  dress  uniform,  had  been  the  beau  of 
the  ball  given  on  board  ship  the  evening  before. 

Hare  we  received  our  first  lot  of  real  mail  from 
home  and  the  evening  hours  were  spent  exchanging  home  news 
and  gossip. 

Our  party,  the  "Across  India  Party"  did  not 
disembark  until  Tuesday  noon,  the  other  parties  getting 
away  early,  in  order  to  be  out  of  our  way  and  make  trains 
for  their  objective  points,  and  return  in  time  to  catch  the 
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Cleveland,  which  sails  today  for  Ceylon  and  Bombay,  at 
which  latter  point  we  expect  to  rejoin  her  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  cross  country  tour. 

At  the  point  of  disembarkation  (no  particular 
settlement)  the  Hamburg-American  Line  has  a  special  pontoon 
dock,  to  which  the  railroad  has  built  a  spur.  Our  first 
glimpse  of  India  was  through  the  windows  of  a  well-equipped 
special  train,  and,  as  we  had  been  favored  with  a  thunder 
shower  in  the  morning,  the  ride  was  not  only  interesting  but 
pleasant  as  well.  Believe  me,  when  I  say  that  a  visit  from 
me  would  bring  rain  to  the  Dessert  of  Sahara. 

We  were  pleasantly  located  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  our 
rooms  consisting  of  a  bedroom,  parlor,  recaption  hall  and 
bath,  all  equipped  with  electric  ceiling  fans.  The  bath  was 
a  real  bath  with  hot  and  cold  water,  the  plumbing,  however, 
is  not  continuous,  the  water  draining  out  on  the  floor  of 
the  bath  room  from  which  it  seeks  its  ultimate  destination 
through  a  drain  in  the  corner  of  the  room  -  not  half  bad  if 
you  let  the  water  out  slowly. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  short  drive  in  one  of 
the  many  victorias  to  be  found  in  Calcutta.  They  are  very 
comfortable  vehicles  with  a  coachman  and  footman,  dressed 
in  Khaki,  with  turbans  for  head  covering,  but  wearing  no 
shoes.  The  natives  never  wear  shoes  and  very  few  wear  any 
head  covering. 

During  our  drive  we  stopped  to  watch  a  hockey  game 
between  two  English  teams,  but  were  soon  driven  to  shelter 
by  a  severe  thunder  and  rain  storm,  called  a  "buster,"  for 
the  reason  that  coming  up  very  suddenly,  it  literally 
"bursts"  upon  you.  The  scene  at  the  hockey  game  was  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  local  English  color.  The  English  people 
occupied  the  grand  stand  and  the  entire  field  was  surrounded 
by  natives  who  seemed  much  interested  in  the  game. 

During  the  evening  a  ball  was  given  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  Hotel  and  about  eleven  o'clock  we  took  an  hour's 
ride  through  tho  crowded  native  sections  of  the  City. 

In  my  last  letter  I  stated  that  Rangoon  was 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  us  our  first  view  of 
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Indian  life.  Now  I  conclude  that  we  did  not  see  anything 
of  real  Indian  life  with  its  poverty  and  filth  in  Rangoon. 

In  the  crowded  districts  of  Calcutta,  the  street 
seems  to  be  the  home  of  many  people  -  almost  every  stone 
stept.  sidewalk  and  vestibule  being  the  sleeping  place  of 
some  native.  Some  of  these  are  merchants  of  the  poorer 
class,  who  sleep  outside  to  keep  cool;  others  are  watchmen 
and  others  sleep  there,  because  they  have  no  other  place  to 
sleep.  There  seems  to  be  little  disorder,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  police  to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  Many  of  the 
police  are  English,  but  most  of  them  are  Mohammedans  and  the 
latter  carry  poles  about  five  feet  long  with  which  they  poke 
disturbers  in  the  shins  or  ribs. 

We  engaged  motor  cars  for  Wednesday  and  Mr, 
Pillsbury  secured  a  very  good  guide  for  our  party  of  seven, 
which  enabled  us  to  cover  much  ground  and  see  a  great  deal 
more  in  the  short  time  at  our  command.  I  say  short  time, 
but  really,  unless  one  intends  to  make  a  study  of  local 
conditions,  visit  towns  in  the  surrounding  country,  or  get 
into  the  social  life  of  the  place,  two  days  is  ample  time 
in  which  to  do  everything  worth  while. 

Our  guide  was  a  very  interesting  individual,  in 
his  way.  He  spoke  excellent  English  (being  a  University 
student),  was  well  informed  but  inclined  to  be  a  little  too 
familiar.  He  was  married  and  took  the  ladies  of  the  party 
in  to  see  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  five  children, 
mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law.  The  men  waited  outside,  as 
no  self-respecting  Hindu  woman  ever  appears  before  a  man 
other  than  her  husband  or  men  of  her  immediate  family. 

Under  his  guidance,  we  visited  the  Palace  of 
Maharjah  Rangendra  Millik.  The  Maharajah  is  dead  but  during 
his  life  was  a  very  interesting  person.  He  was  only  of 
the  fourth  caste,  but  a  very  rich  man  and  is  said  to  have 
fed  five  hundred  poor  people  daily.  His  Palace  is  now 
occupied  by  his  two  sons.  In  the  Palace  garden  are  several 
hundred  grey  birds,  with  white  tipped  wings,  which  very 
much  resemble  a  crane,  and  in  the  Court  Yard  (the  Palace 
being  built  around  a  court),  there  are  tropical  birds  of 
many  kinds,  the  most  striking  of  which  are  several  varieties 
of  peacocks. 
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The  Palace  itself  is  built  of  stone  and  the 
furnishings  of  its  very  large  rooms  unique.  Every  available 
foot  of  wall  space  is  occupied  with  copies  of  important 
paintings  in  the  European  galleries ,  very  few  of  which  are 
modern.  We  were  told  that  in  a  number  of  cases  Indian 
artists  were  sent  to  Italy  to  make  copies  of  paintings, 
which  had  interested  the  Maharajah  during  his  visits  abroad* 

There  were  a  great  number  of  life  size  portraits 
of  members  of  the  Royal  family  and  some  portraits  of  the 
family  of  the  Maharajah.  Statuary  also  played  an  important 
part  in  the  furnishings  and  we  found  some  rather  poor 
examples  of  European  china  and  pottery.  All  in  all,  a  most 
peculiar  conglomeration,  but  most  interesting. 

The  Jain  Temple  (Buddhist  sect),  a  most  ornate 
affair,  was  built  by  a  very  rich  Calcutta  jeweler  and  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  real  East  Indian  jewelry. 
Architecturally,  it  is  not  bad,  but  is  covered  with  small 
pieces  of  vari-colored  glass,  giving  it  a  touch  of  the 
mosaic,  but,  withal,  a  very  cheap  appearance.  The  garden 
of  the  court  is  in  keeping  with  the  Temple,  very  formal  in 
design,  marked  out  by  accurate  lines,  stiff  walks,  fancy 
ornamentations,  with  a  Pagoda  effect  in  the  center.  There 
are  numerous  rest  houses  for  the  worshippers  and  a  private 
rest  house  and  prayer  room  for  the  donor.  Some  of  our  party 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  there,  seated  on  the  floor, 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  Indian  costume,  consisting  of  the 
langoti  (loin  cloth)  and  long  loose  flowing  shirt,  his 
prayer  beads  of  pearls  of  almost  incalculable  value  in  his 
hands. 

A  visit  to  his  shop  where  he  has  jewels  running 
into  the  value  of  millions  of  dollars,  many  of  which  he  buys 
from  Maharajahs  or  Princes  who  are  in  need  of  ready  cash,  is 
interesting  if  not  enlightening.  He  stated  to  one  of  the 
party  to  whom  he  had  shown  precious  stones,  such  as  Tiffany 
would  hardly  dare  to  handle,  that  he  had  just  consigned  his 
choicest  gems  to  his  agents  in  London.  The  old  man  is 
reputed  to  be  worth  some  fifty  millions  of  dollars  and  it 
is  almost,  yes,  it  seems  quite  a  shame. 

t 

Probably  the  most  interesting  visit  of  the  day 

was  the  trip  to  the  Kaligat,  the  site  of  the  temple  built  in 
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honor  of  the  terrible  Goddess  Kali,  and  who  required  to  be 
propitiated  by  sacrifices.  In  former  days  sacrifices  of 
children  were  made  to  her,  in  order  to  keep  her  from 
wrecking  her  vengeance  on  the  people,  but  under  benign 
English  rule,  Kali  is  now  supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
blood  of  goats  and  other  animals.  She  is  depicted  as  a  most 
terrible  looking  thing,  having  three  red  eyes  and  a  tongue 
of  gold  which  hangs  out  some  six  inches  from  her  mouth. 
This  Temple  is  in  the  most  crowded  orthodox  Hindu  section 
of  Calcutta. 

The  entrance  to  the  Temple  is  through  a  very 
narrow,  dirty,  crowded  passage  way.  No  more  than  ten 
foreigners  can  be  taken  here  at  a  time  and  I  should  say  that 
this  is  too  many.  Beggars  implore  you  at  every  turn  and  if 
you  happen  to  give  to  one,  you  are  fairly  mobbed.  Kali  can 
be  seen  only  up  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the 
Priests  who  conducted  our  party,  arranged  to  give  us  a  look 
at  her  for  a  consideration  of  two  rupees. 

It  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  keep  the  members 
of  our  party  from  becoming  separated.  Being  a  day  or  two 
before  the  Hindu  New  Year,  we  encountered  numerous 
processions  of  ten  or  a  dozen  men  and  boya  with  their  bodies 
and  faces  painted  all  colors  of  the  rainbow,  going  through 
all  manner  of  contortions  and  making  all  sorts  of  noises. 
We  had  all  been  supplied  with  coppers  to  hand  to  the  beggars 
and  were  warned  not  to  start  giving  any  away  until  told  to 
do  so  by  the  guides.  However,  the  soft  hearts  of  our 
American  Lady  Bountifuls  were  soon  moved  to' pity  by  the 
sight  of  the  crippled  beggars  and  from  that  time  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  moved  at  all.  We  finally  reached  our 
motor  cars,  fairly  splattered  with  mud  and  with  a  feeling 
that  we  had  surely  caught  the  plague  or  something  else  very 
horrible  from  the  dirty  people  who  pawed  all  over  us  in 
their  fight  for  coppers. 

We  drove  through  Port  Williams,  the  English 
garrisons  and  were  again  struck  by  the  very  comfortable 
quarters  and  excellent  surroundings  of  the  British  troops 
stationed  in  the  Orient. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  visited  the  "Black  Hole" 
of  1756,  which  has  besn  paved  in  black  marble.   Into  this 
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hole,  twenty-two,  by  fourteen,  by  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  human  beings  were  forced,  only 
twenty-three  surviving. 

We  also  visited  the  Burning  Ghat  where  the  bodies 
of  all  the  dead  are  cremated  on  open  funeral  pyres.  It  is 
rather  gruesome  but  nothing  different  in  result  from  our 
cremation  at  home,  though  stripped  of  all  embellishments. 
The  body  is  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre,  clarified  butter  is 
poured  over  it,  more  wood  piled  on  and  the  fire  is  started 
with  a  torch  by  a  member  of  the  family.  If  the  family  has 
means  and  can  afford  enough  cord  wood,  the  body  ia  burned  at 
full  height,  otherwise  it  is  doubled  up  to  suit  the  size  of 
the  pyre  and  the  purse. 

We  also  drove  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  to  see  the 
great  Banyan  tree  which  covers  ground  nearly  ona  thousand 
feet  in  circumference  and  has  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
aerial  roots. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Kohmoor  Theatre 
(Native  Hindu).  Mr.  Prawley,  an  associate  of  Henry  W.  Savage 
and  who  is  traveling  with  him  accompanied  us.  We  saw  a 
historical  tragedy,  -  "The  Queen  Who  Died  to  Save  Her 
Country",  -  based  on  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  India  which 
oocured  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  acting  was  really 
excellent,  the  star  showing  rare  talent.  With  the 
assistance  of  our  guide  and  the  Theatre  Manager,  who  was 
paying  homage  to  Mr.  Prawley,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
thoroughly  understand  and  enjoy  the  play.  We  were  invited 
behind  the  scenes  to  meet  the  star  and  some  of  the  lesser 
lights,  and  also  members  of  the  chorus  in  a  musical  play 
which  wan  to  follow  the  tragedy.  The  musical  part  of  the 
program  did  not  teem  with  interest  or  entertainment,  so  we 
left  at  12.30  to  endeavor  to  get  what  we  considered  a  well 
earned  night's  rest. 

The  weather  influenced  by  the  showers  of  the 
previous  day,  had  started  in  quite  comfortable  in  the 
morning,  but  warmed  up  to  an  uncomfortable  extant  before 
the  day  was  very  old.  Thursday  morning  started  very  hot. 
Rising  early,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  42nd  Highland 
Regiment,  the  Black  Watch,  going  through  a  skirmish  drill 
in  Eden  Park  opposite  the  Hotel.  Later  in  the  day,  I  was 
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visited  by  a  representative  of  the  regiment,  who  solicited 
funds  for  a  club  house  building  for  the  Regiment.  It  quite 
reminded  me  of  home. 

Very  little  sight  seeing  remained  to  be  done  the 
next  morning.  We  went  to  bank,  which,  in  itself,  is  a 
ceremony  requiring  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  We  also  took 
a  drive  through  the  English  shopping  district  which  contains 
many  good  looking  up-to-date  shops. 

There  are  two  sides  to  Calcutta  -  its  English  or 
foreign  side,  together  with  the  military  life,  attractive 
homes  and  many  parks,  -  the  othar  side,  the  native,  -  sordid 
and  poverty  stricken,  -  as  different  from  one  another  as 
though  they  were  thousands  of  miles  apart. 

J.  P. 
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En  Route  -  One  day  out  from  Bombay, 
April  27,  1912. 


A  week-end  trip  to  Darjeeling,  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  Indian  mountain  scenery  and 
a  taste  of  cooler  weather,  proved  to  be  a  very  pleasant 
diversion. 

We  left  Calcutta  in  the  afternoon  of  April  llth 
(Thursday)  on  a  special  train  of  excellent  equipment  via  the 
Eastern  Bengal  Railway.  The  ride  was  an  interesting  one  and 
the  country  in  the  main  being  somewhat  thickly  settled,  it 
gave  us  a  comprehensive  glimpse  of  native  country  life.  At 
five-thirty  we  stopped  at  Banjla  for  a -cup  of  tea,  the  one 
thing  that  always  seems  palatable  and  which  is  served  on  the 
least  provocation. 

After  leaving  Banjla  we  ran  into  a  thunderstorm 
which  for  violence  quite  surpassed  any  that  I  have  ever 
experienced.  The  wind  attained  such  velocity  and  the 
rainfall  waa  so  heavy  that  for  half  an  hour  our  train  could 
scarcely  make  any  headway.  The  fall  in  temperature,  which 
followed,  quite  compensated  us  for  the  delay  in  our  dinner, 
which  was  served  aboard  a  steamer  at  Rana  Ghat,  where  we 
crossed  the  Ganges  on  a  forty-five  minute  sail  to  Sara  Ghat. 
At  this  place  we  boarded  our  sleepers  on  a  narrow  gauge 
branch  of  the  railroad. 

In  India  one  carries  his  own  bedding  and  in  our 
case  the  Hamburg-American  Co.  carried  the  bedding  for  us, 
each  passenger's  supply  being  packed  in  a  separate  bag. 
There  are  very  thin  leather  cushions  on  the  car  seats,  which 
run  lengthwise  with  the  car,  each  compartment  having  two 
lowers  and  two  uppers,  the  uppers  consisting  of  two  bunks 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Each  compartment  has  a  toilet 
and  one  furnishes  his  own  soap  and  towel. 

On  a  narrow  gauge  road,  the  beds  or  seats  are 
correspondingly  narrow  and  in  the  upper,  which  I  occupied,  I 
found  it  quite  a  feat  to  keep  my  balance.  Between  trying  to 
find  a  soft  spot  on  the  board,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
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falling  out,  I  did  not  find  much  opportunity  to  rest.   At 
that,  Lilly  and  Louise,  with  whom  I  occupied  the  compartment 
claimed  that  my  snoring  kept  them  awake*  However,  I 
considered  this  only  a  woman's  method  of  blaming  some  one 
else  for  an  uncomfortable  experience. 

We  were  not  in  the  best  of  humor  when  we  were 
routed  out  to  have  tea  and  change  cars  at  Siliguri,  at  the 
base  of  the  Himalyas,  at  five  the  next  morning.  Here  our 
special  train  reminded  one  of  a  slightly  enlarged  edition  of 
the  little  trains  you  see  at  expositions  and  summer 
amusement  parks.  The  Himalya  Mountain  Railroad  has  a  two 
foot  gauge  and  is  really  a  remarkable  road.  It  follows  an 
old  high  road,  built  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  almost  the 
entire  way,  the  railroad  itself  being  over  twenty-five  years 
old. 

Prom  Siliguri  to  Darjeeling  -  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  miles  by  road  and  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  -  it  takes  from  five  and  one-half  to  six  hours  to 
ascend  and  a  little  less  time  to  come  down.  At  the  end  of 
a  little  over  forty  miles,  we  reached  an  altitude  of  eight 
thousand  feet  descending  from  there  to  Darjeeling,  which  is 
about  seventy-two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At  five 
or  six  points  along  the  road  the  grade  is  so  steep  that 
short  switch-backs  are  necessary  to  overcome  them  and  at 
other  points  the  road  makes  a  complete  loop,  crossing  itself 
within  a  short  distance.  At  one  point  we  ran  along  the  edge 
of  a  precipice,  extending  sheer  into  a  valley  seven  thousand 
feet  below  us. 

The  vegetation  is  at  all  times  wonderful.  As  we 
ascended,  we  gradually  left  behind  us  the  jungles  and  lofty 
tropical  trees  for  vegetation  not  so  thick,  but  quite  as 
beautiful.  There  were  flowering  trees  in  abundance  and 
these,  as  well  as  others,  seemed  to  spring  out  of  rocks  and 
grew  almost  horizontally  -  virtually  hanging  in  the  air. 

We  had  our  real  breakfast  at  about  ten  o'clock  at 
Kurseong,  about  forty- two  hundred  feet  up  and  arrived  at 
Darjeeling  shortly  after  noon. 

Darjeeling  (literal  translation  -  "Place  of  the 
Thunderbolt")  is  a  town  of  about  forty  thousand  and  the 
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principal  city  of  the  Province  of  Darjeeling,  in  which  there 
are  about  two  hundred  thousand  people »  The  temperature 
ranges  from  thirty  to  eighty  degrees.  It  is  the  summer 
resort  of  the  English  people  residing  at  Calcutta,  and  in 
fact*  many  of  the  women  and  children  spend  as  much  as  six 
months  of  the  year  there. 

The  average  English  child  you  meet  in  India  is  the 
whitest  specimen  of  humanity  that  you  have  ever  seen  and  it 
becomes  a  necessity  rather  than  a  luxury  to  send  them,  as 
well  as  the  women,  to  the  hills  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  year.  As  a  consequence,  one  finds  numerous  good 
hotels,  but  there  are  countless  beautiful  villas  and 
bungalows,  scattered  all  over  the  hillsides  and  covering  a 
very  large  area,  giving  the  city  quite  a  modern  appearance. 

There  is  hardly  a  foot  of  level  road  to  be  found, 
and  the  high  altitude,  coupled  with  the  steep  climbs,  rather 
discourage  one,  at  least  during  a  short  stay,  from  indulging 
in  walking  as  an  exercise.  Horse-back  riding  is  much  in 
vogue,  large  rickshaws  pulled  and  pushed  by  three  brawny 
"Tibetans"  are  used  for  short  journeys  in  the  City  and 
chairs  carried  by  four  men,  with  an  extra  man  or  two  for  a 
"change"  for  longer  excursions.  The  horses  are  excellent, 
in  fact,  most  of  them  too  much  for  the  ordinary  "Sunday 
rider"  and  several  of  our  party  received  ugly  though  not 
serious  falls. 

The  principal  interest  in  Darjeeling  lies  in  its 
wonderful  scenery,  and  this  is  the  real  reason  for  a  visit 
there  by  the  annual  tourist  parties.  Prom  Observation  Hill, 
in  the  center  of  Darjeeling,  the  view  on  a  clear  day  is  a 
grand  one»  Prom  here  one  can  plainly  see  Kinchinjanga, 
forty-five  miles  distant,  whose  elevation  is  over 
twenty-eight  thousand  feet,  together  with  other  great 
mountains  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Some  of  our  party 
enjoyed  an  extensive  horse-back  ride  on  the  afternoon  of  our 
arrival,  ending  on  Observation  Hill  at  Sunset*  when  the  view 
is  especially  wonderful. 

Prom  Tiger  Hill,  about  six  miles  from  Darjeeling 
and  lying  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  Darjeeling,  a 
broader  view  can  be  obtained.  Prom  there,  on  a  clear  day, 
one  may  get  a  sight  of  Mount  Everest,  the  peer  of  all 
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mountain  peaks*  twenty-nine  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
However,  Mount  Everest  ia  seldom  seen  except  for  a  moment, 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  morning  did  not  seem  propitious,  nevertheless 
all  hands  were  out  at  two  o'clock,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea, 
started  on  our  journey  to  Tiger  Hill,  in  order  to  get  there 
by  sunrise.  The  ride  itself  was  an  experience  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  Some  of  us  went  on  horseback  and  others  in 
chairs. 

The  trails  were  broad,  but  at  the  start  the  night 
was  so  dark  that  one  could  scarcely  see  the  horse's  head. 
Each  rider  was  furnished  with  a  servant,  who  led  the  horse 
when  occasion  required.  The  chair-carriers,  who  were  all 
Thibetans,  are  about  the  roughest  looking  lot  of  men  we  have 
seen  and  we  have  seen  some  queer  specimens. 

They  can  best  be  described  as  a  cross  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  American  Indian,  in  fact  some  of  them  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  one  of  our  red  men.  Most  of 
them  wear  queues;  others  wear  their  hair,  which  is  straight 
and  black,  down  their  shoulders.   In  neither  case  has  the 
comb  or  brush  done  duty.  In  stature  they  are  broad  and  of 
fair  height,  with  wonderful  arms  and  legs  -  picturesque  in 
their  way,  -  fascinating  but  not  attractive.  They  quarrel 
much  among  themselves  and  the  division  of  a  "tip"  is  sure  to 
start  a  row. 

In  their  way  they  are  independent.  One  of  our 
party  prepared  himself  for  the  trip  to  Tiger  Hill,  secured 
a  chair,  seated  himself  and  was  carried  for  about  ten  feet 
and  then  placed  on  the  ground.  His  men  left  him,  but 
thinking  they  would  return,  he  waited,  and  might  have  been 
waiting  still,  had  he  not  come  to  a  sudden  realization  of 
the  fact  that  he  tipped  the  scales  at  something  over  two 
hundred  pounds  and  that  one  lift,  with  the  further  prospect 
of  a  twelve  mile  walk,  had  been  sufficient  for  the  carriers. 
Later  he  developed  into  quite  a  horseback  rider  -  the  horse 
having  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  carriers  chanted  a  peculiarly  wierd  song  the 
entire  twelve  mile  trip,  did  not  seem  to  mind  their  burdens 
in  the  least,  kept  up  a  good  pace  and  rested  but  seldom. 
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The  morning  was  cloudy,  but  the  olouda,  hanging 
in  the  many  valleys  below  us,  gave  the  whole  scene  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  mountain  lakes.  The  sun  broke 
through  shortly  after  day  break,  and  for  what  seemed  only  a 
moment,  we  were  treated  to  a  view  really  "beyond  any 
description  for  impressiveness  and  beauty".  With  the  clouds 
below,  and  the  snow  and  ice-capped  mountain  peaks  above,  it 
made  a  picture  not  to  be  described  by  pen  nor  depicted  by 
the  brush  of  the  painter. 

Breakfast  was  awaiting  us  upon  our  return  to  the 
hotel  at  nine-thirty  and  we  all  had  appetites  consistent 
with  our  morning's  experience. 

Rain  kept  us  pretty  close  to  the  hotel,  during  the 
day,  but  toward  evening  we  attended  a  Tibetan  dance  held  in 
the  open  air  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Woodland  Hotel.  This 
dance  was  quite  different  from  anything  we  have  seen  on  this 
trip  or  elsewhere.  Men  and  boys,  about  ten  in  all,  dressed 
in  most  fantastic  costumes,  danced  to  the  music  of  a  drum 
and  a  reed  instrument  which  emmitted  a  sound  somewhat  like 
a  flute.  The  dance  was  called  the  "wedding  dance"  and  it 
is  part  of  the  Tibetan  wedding  ceremony.  The  men  are  very 
graceful  and  have  a  perfect  idea  of  tune  and  rhythm.  The 
dance  -  which  really  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  pantomime 
-  seemed  to  represent  the  driving  away  of  the  evil  spirits. 
These  latter  were  represented  by  large  papier  mache  dragons, 
in  which  the  men  danced  most  artistically.  Then  the  knights 
and  horses  (two  legged  of  the  papier  mache  variety)  drove 
away  the  dragons.  The  dragons  again  appeared  and  were  again 
driven  away.  All  of  this,  you  must  understand,  was  by  the 
light  of  a  single  torch,  which  gave  a  touch  of  realism  to 
the  terrible  creatures  against  whom  war  was  being  waged. 
There  was  one  who  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  clown 
combined;  a  child  of  about  eight  -  who  danced  as  I  have 
never  seen  a  child,  and  seldom  a  man,  dance,  and  whose 
pantomime  work  was  perfection.  On  the  whole  it  was  quite 
the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  dance  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  Orient. 

The  principal  interest  in  native  life  centers 
around  the  Tibetan.  Thibet  is  about  eighty  miles  from 
Darjeeling.  Sunday  is  market  or  bazaar  day  and  a  visit  to 
the  bazaar,  for  a  study  of  native  types,  manners  and 
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costumes,  is  well  worth  while.  The  women  are  literally 
covered  with  large  necklaces,  bracelets  and  anklets  made 
of  hammered  Indian  silver  set  with  turquoise.  They. will, 
however,  sell  you  any  piece  of  jewelry  you  admire  and  if 
you  do  not  admire  it,  they  will  try  to  sell  it  to  you 
anyhow.  Prices  are  far  from  staple  and  if  you  really  do 
not  want  to  buy,  it  is  not  safe  to  make  an  offer,  for  an 
offer  usually  reaches,  no  matter  if  it  seems  ridiculously 
low  to  you. 

After  making  a  purchase  and  believing  you  have 
gotten  a  great  bargain,  you  can  usually  find  a  duplicate  of 
the  article  in  a  shop  at  half  the  price  paid  for  it.  While 
hammered  silver  ornaments  are  more  in  evidence  than  any 
other,  you  also  find  much  hammered  brass  and  copper  inlay 
work,  all  of  which,  however,  looks  far  more  attractive  there 
than  it  would  at  home. 

We  left  Darjeeling  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14th. 
We  were  sorry  to  leave  our  pleasant  rooms  and  good  fare  at 
the  Hotel  Rockville  Grand.  The  cool  weather  was  also 
attractive  and  we  could  hardly  realize  that  practically 
within  a  few  hours  we  would  again  meet  our  fellow  travelers 
with  the  remark,  "Isn't  it  hot  today?"  We  were  not  doomed 
to  disappointment.  We  reached  Calcutta  before  noon  on 
Monday,  in  time  to  put  on  dry  clothing  and  leisurely  prepare 
for  our  seven  day's  trip,  with  Benares  as  the  first 
scheduled  atop,  and  Bombay  as  the  objective  point. 

J.  P. 
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Cairo,  May  8th,  1912. 


We  left  Calcutta  on  the  afternoon  of  April  10th, 
our  itinerary  taking  in  Benares,  Luoknow,  Cawnpore,  Agra 
and  Delhi,  with  Bombay  as  our  destination.  The  equipment 
of  our  special  train  was  excellent:  About  ten  sleepers, 
each  having  four  compartments,  that  were  considerably  larger 
than  the  ordinary  steamer  stateroom.  Each  compartment 
contained  two  lower  and  two  upper  berths,  toilet  room  with 
bath,  electric  lights  and  two  electric  fans.  The  bath  rooms 
were  each  furnished  with  a  light  and  a  fan.  We  carried 
diners  only  part  of  the  way. 

Upon  the  advice  of  friends  at  home,  I  had  arranged 
for  a  private  tourist  car  with  kitchen  equipment  and,  in 
spite  of  some  very  hot  weather,  we  traveled  quite 
comfortably.  There  were  two  large  compartments,  containing 
three  comfortable  bunks,  separated  by  a  small  room  used  as  a 
card  room,  and  which  also  served  as  an  entrance  to  the  car. 
With  each  compartment  there  was  a  bath  room.  There  were 
also  rooms  for  maid  and  valet,  a  box  room  and  kitchen.  We 
had  with  us  a  European  manager  or  steward,  and  beside  the 
cook  carried  five  native  servants. 

This  may  seem  a  large  number,  but  Indian  servants 
do  not  come  up  to  our  standard  in  amount  of  service  to  be 
performed,  by  about  one  to  five.  One  or  two  good  old 
Pullman  porters  could  easily  have  gotten  away  with  all  the 
work  performed  in  the  car  in  about  half  the  time.  These 
men  worked  about  eighteen  hours  a  day  and  then  did  not  clean 
the  cars  or  make  the  beds.  We  had  a  mixture  of  Mohammedans 
and  Hindus.  The  cook  was  a  Hindu  and  if  he  was  as  good  a 
Hindu  as  he  was  a  cook,  then  he  was  an  excellent  Hindu.  We 
could  seat  seven  at  the  table  and  entertained  guests  at  all 
our  meals,  even  including  breakfast,  and  really  had  a  jolly 
good  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  Benares,  in  fact,  any 
part  of  India  outside  of  the  large  cities,  without  going 
deeply  into  either  the  history  or  the  manners  and  customs, 
of  the  people.  I  have  done  considerable  reading  and  find 
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that  the  more  I  read  the  more  confused  my  mind  becomes  in 
relation  to  the  life,  the  religions  and  customs  of  the 
Hindus.  Benares  teems  with  interest  that  almost  beggars 
description.  Wm.  Elroy  Curtiss,  a  brother  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Curtiss  of  Cincinnati,  has  written  much  that  is 
interesting  and  easily  comprehended  and  his  chapter  on 
Benares,  or  his  book  "Modern  India",  gives  one  an  excellent 
general  idea  of  the  city  and  its  people.  No  one,  however, 
can  have  a  full  realization  of  what  the  Hindu  Brahmin 
religion  really  means  until  he  has  visited  Benares. 
Panatacism,  born  of  extreme  ignorance  and  fear,  coupled  with 
an  undying  faith  in  tradition,  it  seems,  can  be  its  only 
excuse. 

Benares,  the  most  scared  city  of  India,  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  its  most  sacred  river,  the  Ganges. 
It  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Hindu  -  more  than  a  million  pilgrims 
come  there  every  year  to  worship  at  the  temples  and  to  wash 
and  bathe  in  the  sacred  river.  To  die  in  Benares  means  life 
eternal,  even  to  the  greatest  sinner,  and  so  holy  is  the 
place  considered,  that  they  believe  the  same  result  is 
attained  by  people  of  other  religions  and  races,  as  well. 

The  city  is  said  to  contain  over  two  thousand 
temples,  over  half  a  million  idols,  and  sacred  cows  galore, 
and  withal,  some  twenty-five  thousand  Brahmin  Priests  who 
make  their  living  out  of  the  poor  ignorant  masses,  who  are 
trying  to  gain  consolation,  happiness,  wealth  and  what  not, 
or  from  those  seeking  to  escape  punishment  for  sins,  or  from 
those  who  have  merely  come  to  die  on  the  sacred  soil,  or 
while  being  bathed  in  the  sacred  waters.  We  spent  two  days 
at  Benares  and  found  it  by  far  the  most  interesting  city 
in  India,  and,  I  should  say,  the  most  interesting  place  we 
have  visited,  but,  at  the  same  time,  repulsive. 

Of  the  numerous  temples  the  city  contains,  there 
are  only  two  of  note  to  which  the  visitor  is  ordinarily 
directed,  viz.,  The  Golden  Temple  and  the  Durga  Temple. 
The  latter  is  nicknamed  the  "Monkey  Temple"  because  of  the 
number  of  monkeys  which  live  nearby  and  in  it.  The  Golden 
Temple  is  dedicated  to  the  God  Siva  (the  destroyer  and 
reproducer) .  He  represents  the  Sun,  Water  and  other 
elements  and  mysteries  of  Nature.  The  temple  itself  is 
nothing  wonderful  either  in  size  or  beauty,  interest  in  it 
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obtains  only  from  its  surroundings,  and  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  material  or  color  of  its  domes,  one  of  which  is 
said  to  be  of  gold.  It  is  situated  in  a  large  yard  and 
surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  other  temples  and  idols  of 
lesser  importance,  the  whole  covering  a  very  large  area, 
with  narrow  brick  passages  leading  from  one  to  another. 

These  passages  and  court  yards,  surrounding  the 
various  temples  or  idols,  are  literally  packed  with 
humanity.  On  the  occasion  of  our  first  day's  visit,  the 
priest  who  acted  as  our  guide  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting  us  through,  although  he  did  not  hesitate  at  times  to 
use  mild  force  in  clearing  the  way  for  us,  but  upon 
returning  the  second  day  (the  crowd  being  greater  and  more 
absorbed  on  account  of  its  being  a  holiday),  it  took  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  guide  and  two  natives  to  get  us 
through.  I  would  not  have  you  infer  that  any  violence  was 
offered  or  even  meant  -  it  was  merely  the  natural  result  of 
having  a  large  body  of  people  squeezed  into  a  small  space, 
all  bent  on  idolatrous  worship  and  with  not  a  single  thought 
for  anybody  or  anything  else. 

We  were  taken  to  the  Well  of  Knowledge,  in  the 
court  yard  of  the  Temple.  Flowers  and  other  offerings  are 
thrown  into  the  well  by  pilgrims  who,  in  turn,  receive  a 
drink  of  the  putrid  water,  served  to  them  by  a  priest  in 
attendance.  Siva  is  supposed  to  have  taken  refuge  in  this 
well,  during  the  Mohammedan  invasion  (date  unknown  to  me) 
by  Mahomet  Aurangzeh,  one  of  the  Mogul  Emperors.  During 
this  invasion,  however,  he  destroyed  all  the  Hindu  temples 
and  close  to  the  Golden  Temple  stands  a  very  fine  mosque 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  aforesaid  Mahomet 
Aurangzeh  and  which  is- still  in  use. 

Strangers  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Golden 
Temple  but  a  look  through  the  doorway  is  sufficient  to 
convince  one  that  he  does  not  want  to  enter,  particularly 
if  you  have  a  delicate  sense  of  smell,  and  certainly  not, 
unless  you  want  to  get  crushed.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
conceive  such  a  number  of  people  within  the  comparatively 
small  space  inside  the  Temple. 

I  am  afraid  to  estimate  the  number  of  beggars  in 
and  about  the  court  yards  of  the  Temples*  They  sit  on  the 
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ground  with  their  backs  to  the  walla  and  really  occupy 
every  inch  of  wall  space  along  the  passage  ways  and 
court  yard.  Some  are  known  as  priests  or  holy  beggars, 
others  are  cripples,  some  of  their  own  making;  men  for 
instance  who  have  looked  into  the  sun  until  their  eyesight 
has  become  impaired  or  until  they  have  become  blind,  and 
still  others  who  have  held  their  legs  and  arms  in  one 
position  until  these  members  have  become  useless,  or 
tortured  themselves  in  other  ways.  All  these  make  their 
living  from  the  people  and  not  a  fat  living  either,  for, 
while  the  Indian  as  a  rule  is  not  bothered  by  superflous 
flesh,  the  bones  of  these  poor  creatures  fairly  protrude 
through  their  skin.  I  say  the  Indians  do  not  carry  any 
superflous  flesh,  not  so  the  priests,  some  of  whom  could 
well  enter  into  competition  with  the  proverbial  German 
brewer. 

We  were  also  taken  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sacred 
Bull.  Here  the  visitor  is  permitted  only  a  glimpse  from 
the  steps  in  the  corner  of  the  square,  the  floor  being  too 
sacred  to  permit  the  touch  of  the  feet  of  the  infidel. 
One  of  the  party  made  a  false  step  by  mistake  and  nearly 
caused  a  riot.  The  Bull  is  a  very  wonderful  big  white 
animal  and  seems  well  satisfied  with  himself  and  his 
surroundings. 

At  the  Durga  Temple  we  were  again  personally 
conducted  by  the  same  priest  and  guide  who  had  been  with  us 
at  the  Golden  Temple.  This  man  was  a  sort  of  high  priest. 
He  spoke  quite  some  English,  -  called  himself  Chief  Priest. 
He  certainly  was  the  chief  grafter.  At  every  turn  we  met 
other  priests,  who  had  charge  of  thia  or  that  particular 
temple  or  idol,  all  with  their  hands  out,  palm  up.  Much 
to  their  disgust  the  chief  priest  took  it  all  and  the  look 
they  gave  him,  when  he  waved  them  aside,  did  not  savor  of 
religious  feeling  as  we  understand  it. 

Durga  is  the  most  terrific  form  of  the  wife  of 
Siva,  and  her  delight  and  specialty  is  torture  and 
bloodshed,  in  consequence  of  which  she  is  very  much  feared. 
In  order  that  she  may  be  propitiated,  daily  sacrifices  of  a 
goat  are  made  at  her  shrine  and  the  offerings  left  here  by 
the  pilgrims  are  very  liberal  indeed.  Durga  in  the  north 
corresponds  to  Kali  in  the  south,  so  say  some  authorities 
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on  the  Brahmin  or  Hindu  religion.  Others  say  Durga  is  the 
real  wife  and  Kali  the  other  wife.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she 
looks  much  the  same  and  sits  in  a  tomb-like  recess  fronting 
on  a  raised  platform  of  pagoda  effect  and  where  only  the 
elect  are  permitted  to  go,  each,  as  he  approaches,  ringing 
a  large  bell,  in  order  to  announce  his  coming. 

Under  an  ornamental  arcade,  surrounding  the  court 
yard,  were  seated  many  up  country  priests  who  had  come  to 
the  sacred  city  to  pay  homage  to  their  gods  and  to  carry 
home  with  them  blessings  to  their  people.  These  men 
presented  a  wonderful  picture,  seated  on  the  floor,  counting 
their  beads  and  audibly  reading  or  reciting  their  prayers, 
swaying  backward  and  forward,  entirely  oblivious  of  each 
other  or  the  curious  eyes  of  the  sightseer. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  we  drove  out  to 
Sarnath,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Benares.  Its 
interest  is  mainly  historical,  there  being  very  little  of 
the  city  left,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  earthquakes  (here 
again  dates  fail  me).  The  English  Government  recently 
built  a  large  museum  near  the  site  of  Sarnath  and  is  at 
present  making  excavations,  in  order  to  secure  and  properly 
preserve,  relics  of  this  ancient  city  which  antedates  the 
birth  of  Christ, 

The  Hotel  de  Paris  at  which  we  put  up  for  luncheon, 
our  noonday  rest  and  bath,  furnished  much  for  our  amusement 
-  magicians,  tumblers  and  snake  charmers  -  during  the  noon 
hour,  and  in  the  late  afternoon  a  band  concert  with  tea  on 
the  lawn. 

The  Maharajah  of  Benares  sent  over  five  elephants 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  India,  in  order  that  our  party 
might  enjoy  a  ride  on  them,  and  half  a  dozen  camels 
belonging  to  a  native  Sepoy  regiment  were  also  sent  over 
for  the  same  purpose. 

An  early  start  next  morning,  brought  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  shortly  after  six  o'clock,  where  boats 
were  awaiting  us,  to  view  what  Dr.  Curtiss  describes  as 
"second  only  to  the  Taj  Mahal  of  all  the  sights  of  India", 
a  picture  which  exceeds  in  uniqueness  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  repulsiveness,  anything  in  the  world.  The  entire  banks 
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of  the  river  for  several  miles  are  given  over  to  bathing 
ghats  (a  pavilion  or  platform  of  stone,  covered  with  awnings 
or  roofs,  reaching  into  the  river)  and  in  many  cases, 
approached  by  broad  stone  steps  from  the  top  of  the  rather 
steep,  long  bank. 

Every  morning  these  ghats  are  crowded  with 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  various  parts  of  India,  old  and 
young,  healthy  and  dying,  all  seeking  in  their  baths  the 
same  thing  -  absolution  from  sin,  the  healing  of  the  body 
or  salvation  of  the  soul  and  eternal  life.  On  this 
particular  day  (a  holiday)  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Benares,  pilgrims  by  the  thousands  from  the  up-country  and 
from  nearby  points,  seemed  to  form  an  endless  procession  to 
and  from  the  ghats. 

We  spent  several  hours  on  the  river  and  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  diminution  in  the  crowd,  even  after 
it  became  too  hot  for  us  to  remain  longer.  Our  boat  kept 
very  close  to  shore,  close  enough  indeed  not  only  to  get  a 
mind  picture  of  the  whole  scene,  but  to  see  the  various 
types  of  people  as  well.  Were  it  not  for  the  ceremony 
indulged  in  and  the  earnestness  of  the  majority  of  the 
bathers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  we  were 
watching  a  religious  ceremony,  and  a  most  important 
religious  ceremony,  at  that. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded  bathing  ghats 
are  situated  the  burning  ghats,  where  all  but  the  bodies  of 
priests,  infant  children  and  unmarried  women  are  burned 
immediately  after  death.  The  bodies  of  priests,  children 
and  unmarried  women  are  cast  into  the  Ganges,  the  former  in 
a  wooden  box  heavily  weighted,  the  latter  merely  wrapped  in 
linen  or  cotton,  perhaps  weighted,  perhaps  not. 

We  witnessed  the  cremation  of  probably  a  half 
dozen  bodies  in  the  morning,  with  others  constantly 
arriving,  and  saw  the  same  thing  again  in  the  afternoon. 
The  death  rate  in  Benares  is  very  high,  in  fact,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  never  ending  arrival  of  funeral  bearers, 
carrying  the  bodies  to  the  ghat,  all  the  time  chanting  a 
weird  prayer.  Differing  from  Calcutta,  however,  the  bodies 
are  entirely  covered  with  drapery.  As  in  Calcutta,  the 
chief  mourner  sets  fire  to  the  funeral  pyre,  in  which  the 
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body  has  been  absolutely  concealed,  after  having  been  washed 
in  the  sacred  river.  The  ashes  are  gathered  together  and 
thrown  upon  the  stream,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul  ia 
complete. 

To  see  the  body  of  a  man,  woman  or  child  floating 
gaily  by  your  boat  is  not  an  unusual  sight  on  the  river,  or 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  bathers,  who,  nevertheless,  wash 
themselves,  yes,  to  the  point  of  cleaning  their  teeth  and 
rinsing  their  mouths  (really  an  important  part  of  their 
ceremony)  in  water  that  most  of  us  fear  to  have  touch  our 
hands. 

On  the  heights  all  along  the  river,  are  numerous 
temples,  also  palaces  of  Maharajahs  from  all  over  India  who, 
with  their  families,  come  to  spend  some  weeks  of  each  year 
in  Benares.  These  palaces  are  for  the  most  part  very 
pretentious  buildings. 

On  floats  or  platforms  extending  into  the  river 
are  seated  Brahmin  priests,  never  ceasing  in  prayer,  whose 
bodies  are  painted  to  denote  their  calling. 

We  saw  many  beggar  priests,  two  of  whom  are 
particularly  worthy  of  special  mention.  One  with  long  hair 
and  beard,  his  body  covered  with  an  ashen  grey  paint, 
sitting  mobile  for  hours  and  looking  into  the  sun;  the  other 
sitting  and  lying  in  turn,  on  a  bed  of  sharp  nails,  about 
four  inches  in  length.   Both  of  these  men  were  presumably 
torturing  themselves  to  secure  eternal  salvation,  but  in  the 
meantime  taking  alms  from  the  people. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  attending  a  large 
spectacular  and  wonderfully  staged  performance;  it  did  not 
seem  real  -  it  could  not  possibly  be  real.  But  we  left 
before  the  show  was  over.  The  curtains  were  still  up  and 
will  remain  up  for  many,  many  years  after  our  curtain  has 
rung  down,  for  one  cannot  conceive  of  the  civilization  of 
these  people  whose  religion,  fear  and  superstition  take  up 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  if,  in  fact,  it  is  not 
their  whole  existence. 

It  may  be  well,  in  fact,  that  this  is  the  case. 
Education  and  with  it  a  higher  civilization  might  bring  a 
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greater  appreciation  of  the  better  things  of  life,  and  then 
what  -  There  are  over  three  hundred  million  people  in 
India  today  and  while  the  death  rate  is  high  the  birth  rate 
is  higher. 

J.  P. 
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Aboard  ship, 

En  route  to  Naples. 

May  10th,  1912. 


In  connection  with  the  mutiny  of  1857,  Lucknow  and 
Cawnpore  are  very  interesting  historically.  The  principal 
point  is  the  "Residency"  -  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
then  Governor.  Here  were  taken  the  small  English  forces, 
and  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  beseiged  for  three 
months,  and  under  constant  fire,  by  thirty  thousand  native 
troops. 

This  stone  building  stands  in  the  center  of  a 
large  park,  on  an  eminence  of  about  thirty  feet.  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  waa  shot  the  second  day  of  the  seige  and  when 
relief,  under  command  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  finally  came  on  the  25th  of  September,  of  the  three 
thousand  people  originally  entrenched  in  the  Residency,  only 
one  thousand  were  alive. 

The  cemetery  in  which  these  unfortunate  people 
were  laid  to  rest  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Residency. 

The  epitaph  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  dictated  by 
himself  before  he  died  was: 

"Here  lies  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  who  tried  to  do 
his  duty  -  may  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul". 

An  Obelisk  marks  the  resting  place  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock. 

The  park  surrounding  the  Residency,  and  the 
cemetery  are  both  kept  in  ezcellent  condition,  and  natives 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  either  the  Residency  or  the 
cemetery. 

Lucknow  is  a  city  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  population.  Comparatively,  it  ia  hot  very  old. 
It  became  a  great  city  when,  in  the  late  seventeen  hundreds 
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Asof-as-Daulah,  King  of  Oudh,  made  it  his  capital.  His 
palaces  and  mosque  are  atill  standing,  and  in  excellent 
condition,  but  architecturally  they  are  gross  and 
interesting  only  because  of  their  association. 

At  Lucknow  it  was  hot,  very  hot  indeed.  We  left 
there  at  three  in  the  afternoon  and  our  ride  of  one  and 
a  half  hours  to  Cawnpore  was  quite  the  moat  uncomfortable  I 
have  ever  experienced.  I  should  say  that  from  three  to 
five-thirty  P.M.,  is  the  hottest  time  of  the  whole  day  in 
upper  India.  By  thia  hour,  the  ground  and  everything  on 
it  has  become  superheated,  and  the  sun's  rays  have  not 
greatly  diminished  in  strength. 


At  Cawnpore  in  1857  more  terrible  history  was 
made  than  even  at  Lucknow.  The  beautiful  figure  of  an 
angel  sculptured  in  white  marble,  and  surrounded  by  Gothic 
walls,  marks  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  men, 
women  and  children  (victims  of  a  massacre)  were  cast  into  a 
well.  Thia  monument  is  located  in  the  center  of  a  large 
park.  The  inscription  on  the  arch  of  the  wall  speaks  for 
itself: 

"Sacred  to  the  perpetual  memory  of  a  great  company 
of  Christian  people,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
who  near  thia  spot  were  cruelly  murdered  by  the 
followers  of  the  Rebel,  Nana  Dhindu  Panth  of  Bithur 
and  cast  dying  with  the  dead  into  the  well  below 
on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1857." 

The  criticism  made  by  one  of  the  party,  namely 
that  it  perpetuates  the  name  of  the  murderer,  therefore  a 
dangerous  example  for  a  fanatical  Hindu  or  Mohammedan,  is, 
I  should  say,  a  good  one. 

In  July  1857  there  were  only  a  handful  of  English 
artillerymen  in  the  garrison  at  Cawnpore,  together  with 
three  thousand  native  troops  and  eight  hundred  foreign 
residents.  When  the  natives  rose  in  mutiny,  the  foreigners 
took  refuge  in  one  of  the  larger  buildings,  where  they 
withstood  a  seige  of  three  weeks,  suffering  great  hardship 
and  loss  of  life.  Their  position  finally  becoming 
untenable,  they  arranged  terms  of  surrender  and  were  offered 
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safe  conduct  to  Allahabad  by  Nana  Sahib  together  with  boats 
and  crew  for  that  purpose. 

The  seven  hundred  survivors  embarked  in  the  boats » 
Nana  bade  them  goodbye,  but  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  Ganges,  a  signal  was  given  from  the  shore, 
the  crew  jumped  into  the  water,  taking  their  oars  with  them; 
the  straw  roofs  of  the  boats  burst  into  flames  and  between 
the  fir*  and  the  water  on  one  hand,  and  bullets  from  the 
shore  on  the  other,  only  two  hundred  escaped. 

These  two  hundred  were  taken  back  to  the  city, 
locked  in  two  bare  rooms,  twenty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide, 
and  kept  there  for  fifteen  days  on  one  coarse  meal  per  day. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  taken  out  by  the  guards, 
shot  and  hacked  to  pieces,  and  their  bodies  cast  into  the 
well. 

We  passed  the  twilight  hours  among  the  graves  of 
these  poor  people,  who  to  a  large  extent,  had  suffered  for 
the  mistakes  of  others.  The  evening  was  cool  and 
delightfully  quiet  and  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  realize 
that  we  were  on  the  scene  of  India's  most  cruel  and  inhuman 
massacre,  the  same  spot  having  been  transformed  into  a 
beautiful  park  by  the  English  Government. 


I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Taj  Mahal  (the 
crown  of  palaces)  the  mausoleum  built  by  Sha  Jehan  in  memory 
of  his  Arab  wife,  Argimano  Bani.  Not  only  is  it  considered 
the  most  marvelous  architectural  work  of  man,  but  as  a 
story  of  the  love  of  man  for  woman,  which  is  the  basis  of 
its  origin,  in  its  supreme  majesty  ia  a  thought  sacred  unto 
itself  without  a  parallel.  For  me  to  attempt  a  description 
of  this  wonderful  building,  would  be  tantamount  to 
desecration. 

The  cost  of  the  Taj  is  estimatfid  at  over  twenty 
million  dollars,  not  including  labor,  for  it  was  erected  by 
unpaid  workmen,  drafted  from  their  own  occupations,  forced 
to  do  the  work  by  the  Mogul  and  at  the  same  time  support 
themselves  and  their  families  as  best  they  could.   The 
workmen  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  said 
(and  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others  in  India,  authorities 
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differ)  it  represents  the  efforts  of  twenty  thousand  workmen 
for  twenty- two  consecutive  years. 

The  designing  and  planning  has  been  attributed  to 
a  Persian,  Votad  Isa;  an  Italian,  Geronimo  Verrones;  and  a 
Frenchman,  Austin  de  Bordeaux,  and  in  some  cases  to  all* 

The  natives  tell  a  story  that  upon  completion  of 
the  Taj  the  architect  was  asked  if  he  could  not  build 
something  even  more  beautiful  and  upon  replying  in  the 
affirmative,  was  given  a  large  sum  of  money  to  compensate 
him  for  having  his  eyesight  forcibly  destroyed. 

The  Taj  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna 
River,  in  a  park  of  about  fifty  acres.  The  entrance  to  the 
park  is  very  imposing.  You  enter  an  arched  gateway,  one 
hundred  forty  feet  high  and  one  hundred  ten  feet  wide,  and 
find  yourself  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  wide  steps 
overlooking  the  garden,  and  from  where  you  get  your  first 
real  view  of  this  wondrous  building.  It  is  about  one 
thousand  feet  away,  at  the  end  of  a  vista,  about  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  paved  in  black  and  white  marble.  The  vista  is 
divided  by  a  series  of  marble  tanks,  fed  from  fountains,  and 
on  either  side  are  rows  of  cypress  trees,  evenly  planted. 
This  garden  was  originally  laid  out  by  Shah  Jehan  and 
restored  by  Lord  Curzon  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  appearance.  It  was  designed  to  make  the  first  view 
the  most  imposing  and  lasting,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  such  object  has  been  attained,  for  the  first  view  of 
the  Taj  Mahal  is  the  one  that  is  indelibly  impressed  upon 
your  mind,  no  matter  from  which  angle  or  side  you 
subsequently  view  it. 

But  the  Taj  Mahal  is  not  the  only  interesting 
thing  to  be  seen  at  Agra.  Upon  our  arrival  there  early  in 
the  morning  of  April  19th,  and  by  early,  I  mean  shortly 
after  five  o'clock,  we  breakfasted  and  went  immediately  by 
motor  to  Pattehpur  (twenty-four  miles),  the  summer  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar. 

To  describe  all  the  buildings  which  make  up  the 
palace,  covering  a  hundred  acres  of  ground  and  the  work  of 
forty  years,  to  write  the  history  of  its  occupation,  its 
subsequent  abandonment  after  one  year  on  account  of  a  scant 
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water  supply,  would  take  a  volume.  Many  of  the  buildings 
and  much  of  the  decorations  are  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.  The  buildings,  of  which  there  are  hundreds, 
from  the  Emperor's  own  apartments  to  the  elephant  and  camel 
stables  are  of  marble  or  red  sandstone,  all  elaborately 
carved,  the  screen  work  of  perforated  marble  and  sandstone, 
being  of  particularly  intricate  design. 

The  entrance  to  the  citadel  is  through  a  massive 
arch  or  gateway  into  a  quadrangle  over  five  hundred  feet 
square.  In  the  center  of  this  square  is  the  tomb  of  Shah 
Selim,  in  whose  honor  it  was  erected  by  Akbar  and  his  Queen. 

As  the  story  runs,  Shah  Selim  sacrificed  the  life 
of  his  own  son  when  six  months  old,  in  order  that  the  Queen 
might  present  her  husband  with  an  heir,  it  being  destined 
that  the  Emperor  would  never  have  an  heir  unless  some  other 
man  would  sacrifice  for  him,  the  life  of  his  own  heir.  So 
the  Priest's  child  was  sacrificed  and  the  Queen  presented 
Akbar  with  a  son  and  successor  to  the  throne.  The  tomb  or 
mausoleum  is  a  marvel  of  art  and  architectural  beauty.  It 
is  built  of  pure  white  marble,  is  one  story  high,  and  not  a 
nail  or  screw  was  used  in  its  entire  construction.  The 
walls  are  marble  pillars,  connected  by  their  panels  of 
perforated  marble,  no  two  panels  being  of  the  same  design. 
The  general  effect,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  the  work,  is 
really  beyond  my  powers  of  description. 

The  interior  of  the  mausoleum,  where  the  body 
lies,  contains  much  work  of  inlaid  mother  of  pearl.  Nearby 
is  a  small  marble  tomb,  marking  the  grave  of  the  child  who 
was  sacrificed. 

It  took  us  upward  of  four  hours  to  see,  very 
hastily,  the  grounds  and  buildings,  for  our  time  was 
limited,  and  indeed  several  days  could  easily  be  spent  to 
good  advantage,  in  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  detail 
of  the  buildings  and  decorations  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  its  occupation. 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  many  buildings 
which  would  bear  close  study,  is  the  Imperial  Hall  of 
Audience,  a  four  story  pavilion  with  fifty-six  columns, 
each  covered  with  elaborate  hand  carving,  no  two  of  the  same 
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design.  Prom  the  top  of  this  pavilion  one  gets  an 
excellent  view  of  the  Emperor's  shooting  tower  which  stands 
many  feet  up  in  the  air,  outside  of  the  citadel  walls  and 
from  which  the  Emperor  shot  tigers  that  were  driven  in  from 
the  jungle. 

Nearby  in  the  courtyard  is  the  chess  board  made 
of  stone  flagging  and  upon  which  slaves  were  used  as  the 
chess  figures. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  city,  we  visited  the  tomb 
of  Akbar,  which  lies  somewhat  off  the  main  road,  at 
Senkandorah.  The  tomb  ia  very  pretentious  and  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  large  park,  which  is  entered  through  an  immense 
gateway  of  sandstone  and  marble,  highly  decorated  in  mosaic. 
A  broad  paved  roadway  leads  to  the  mausoleum,  about  three 
hundred  yards  away. 

,    The  mausoleum  is  a  pyramidal  building,  four 
stories  high,  three  of  red  sandstone,  the  fourth  of  which 
is  marble.  Akbar's  real  tomb  is  in  the  basement,  while  a 
second  tomb,  a  reproduction  of  the  real  tomb,  though 
smaller,  is  situated  on  the  roof.  In  fact,  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  custom  in  the  building  of  tombs,  the 
special  significance  of  which,  if  any,  I  could  not  find  out. 
The  measurement  of  the  basement,  where  the  real  tomb  is,  is 
three  hundred  twenty  feet  each  way,  the  roof  measuring  but 
one  hundred  fifty-seven  feet. 

During  the  early  afternoon,  we  visited  the  fort 
at  Agra,  in  which  is  situated  the  Pearl  Mosque,  and  which  is 
described  as  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
buildings  to  be  found  anywhere.  This  mosque  was  also  built 
by  Shah  Jehan,  who  constructed  the  Taj. 

The  Port  citadel  itself,  which  covers  a  square 
mile,  contains  many  other  magnificent  buildings,  notable 
among  which  are  the  Hall  of  Public  Audience  (two  hundred 
feet  square),  the  Gem  Mosque  -  private  mosque  of  the  Emperor 
-  containing  the  private  apartments  and  Roman  baths  of  the 
Emperor.  But  of  all  these  the  Pearl  Mosque  is  by  far  the 
most  noteworthy.  It  is  one  hundred  forty-nine  feet  by 
fifty-six  feet,  and  built  entirely  of  stainless  white 
marble.  Around  the  square  courtyard,  paved  with  the  same 
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material,  are  white  marble  pillars,  supporting  wonderfully 
carved  arches,  behind  which  on  three  sidea  are  solid  marble 
walls,  the  fourth  toward  the  West  -  Mecca  -  being  open. 
In  the  center  is  a  large  tank,  used  for  ablutions  before 
prayer.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  over  five  thousand 
foreigners  took  refuge  within  the  fortress  and  the  Pearl 
Mosque  was  used  as  a  hospital. 

We  also  visited  another  beautiful  tomb, 

constructed  by  Nurjehan,  wife  of  Emperor  Jehangir,  son  of 
Akbar  and  father  of  Shah  Jehan,  in  memory  of  her  father, 
Mizra  Gehas,  an  obscure  learned  Persian,  but  later  Grand 
Vizer  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 

She  was  the  favorite  wife  of  Jehangir  and  wielded 
much  influence  in  her  day.  She  tried  to  make  her  own  son, 
Sheriar,  Emperor,  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  was 
promptly  murdered  by  his  half  brother,  Shah  Jehan.  Shah 
Jehan,  however,  took  good  care  of  his  father's  widow.  He 
made  her  an  allowance  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year  and 
she  devoted  the  nineteen  remaining  years  of  her  life  to  the 
construction  of  this  tomb,  in  memory  of  her  father.  It  also 
is  built  of  white  marble,  two  stories  high  and  contains  much 
of  the  wonderful  perforated  work.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  architectural  wonders  of  Agra. 

Our  time  at  Agra  did  not  give  us  much  opportunity 
for  rest  and  when  our  train  pulled  out  for  Delhi,  we  found 
ourselves  wearied  in  mind  as  well  as  body  and  only  upon 
reflection  did  we  come  to  a  realization  of  what  we  had  seen 
and  the  wonder  of  it  all. 


J.  P. 


Friday,  May  10th, 

Reaching  Naples  Sunday* 
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Aboard  ship, 

En  route  to  Naples. 

May  10,  1912. 


We  made  a  hurried  viait  to  Delhi,  the  old  Mogul 
capital;  and,  recently  again  made  capital  of  India  by  King 
George  at  the  Durbar. 

After  our  atrenuoua  time  at  Agra,  a  day's  rest 
would  have  been  more  welcome,  rather  than  another  more 
strenuous  program,  necessary  to  accomplish  anything. 

Delhi  is  a  city  great  in  historical  interest,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  There  is  much  to  see,  so  much  in  fact, 
that  one  should  spend  the  best  part  of  a  week  in  Delhi  in 
order  to  do  it  properly.  Having  only  one  day  at  our 
disposal  (and  it  proved  to  be  a  very  hot  day  even  for  Upper 
India)  it  was  just  possible  through  the  use  of  a  motor  car, 
to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings.  It 
was  really  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  day  and  any 
suggestions  were  usually  met  with  the  reply,  "Oh,  don't 
let's  go  there;  I've  seen  enough  tombs,"  or  "It's  too  hot." 
The  only  suggestion  that  was  always  received  with  favor  was 
when  someone  spoke  of  a  cooling  drink. 

Our  guide  managed  to  get  us  into  one  old  tomb,  or 
two,  before  the  party  was  wide  awake  enough  to  protest. 

We  first  drove  out  to  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
through  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pirogabad,  and 
still  further  on  to  the  site  of  the  old  fort,  Purani  Eila. 
You  must  know  that  practically  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach 
in  every  direction  from  the  high  old  city  walls,  which 
extend  for  ten  miles  around  the  city,  are  ruins  of  cities 
of  bygone  daya,  with  their  ancient  citadels,  mosques  and 
tombs.  Around  the  gates  and  walls  of  Delhi  are  the  scenes 
of  the  stormy  daya  of  the  mutiny  of  1857.  So  you  will 
readily  understand,  when  I  say  that  Delhi  cannot  be  done 
hurriedly  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  even  by  an 
American  tourist. 
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We  visited  the  old  Mogul  fort  and  palace,  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  its  own  walls  three 
thousand  feet  long  and  fifteen  hundred  feet  wide.  The 
entrance  and  general  plan  of  this  fort  is  similar  to  the  one 
at  Agra.   They  were  both  constructed  by  Shah  Jehan. 
However,  the  general  beauty  of  this  old  citadel  has  been 
ruined  by  modern  barracks,  constructed  for  the  nse  of  the 
British  troops  and  much  of  the  detail  destroyed  through 
vandalism. 

It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  stretch  one's 
imagination  to  the  point  of  putting  together  as  a 
remarkable  whole  the  fragments  of  splendor  which  remain,  and 
to  realize  what  it  must  have  been  in  days  gone  by.  There 
are  still  in  evidence  many  specimens  of  mosaics  and  carved 
marbles  of  wonderful  execution  in  the  various  halls  and 
apartments,  the  most  notable  examples  of  which  are  found  in 
the  marble  Hall  of  Audience. 

The  Emperor's  apartments  and  his  harem, 
particularly  the  baths,  show  a  splendor  and  magnificence 
almost  beyond  conception  of  the  present-day  mind.   In  the 
Pearl  Mosque,  the  private  ohapel  of  the  Emperor,  the  richly 
carved  white  marble,  is  marvelous  in  its  simplicity  and 
beauty. 

The  Durbar  of  1903  and  the  Durbar  of  1912  were 
both  held  in  the  palace  halls.  The  palace  stands  many  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country,  and  from  it  one  has  a  view  of 
the  level  fields  on  which  were  camped  the  native  and  English 
troops  which  took  part  in  the  Durbar,  that  of  1912 
surpassing  only  in  splendor  that  of  1903. 

We  also  visited  the  Golden  Mosque,  standing  on  a 
high  elevation,  near  the  palace,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
mosque  in  India.  Three  thousand  worshippers  can  be  seated 
on  the  floor  of  this  edifice,  which,  in  marble,  represents 
designs  of  Mohammedan  prayer  rugs,  while  during  religious 
festivals,  a  bazaar  is  held  in  the  enormous  cour€  adjoining 
the  mosque.  Prom  the  portico  surrounding  the  court  an 
excellent  view  of  the  city  can  be  obtained.  Among  the 
relics  and  treasures  shown  at  the  mosque  is  a  hair  from 
Mohammed's  beard  and  part  of  the  Koran  written  by  his 
grandson. 
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In  Delhi,  the  wiley  Indian  merchant  seems  even 
hungrier  than  the  hungriest  in  India.  He  follows  you  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  is  at  the  station,  at  the  hotel  and 
his  runner  seems  to  be  on  hand  wherever  you  may  stop.  To 
escape  from  him  is  quite  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  find  his 
lowest  price.  Our  guide,  Mogul  Jan,  was  particularly 
anxious  to  induce  us  to  visit  a  certain  ivory  shop  and  quite 
forgot  everything  else,  even  his  ordinary  good  manners,  in 
his  anxiety  to  get  us  into  it  and  into  the  hands  of  its 
proprietors.  No  matter  what  our  objective  point,  we  always 
passed  the  ivory  shop,  the  car  either  running  very  slowly 
to  the  tune  of  "You  want  to  buy  some  ivories,  Master?",  or 
came  to  a  full  stop  with  several  attendants  of  the  ivory 
shop  at  the  door  of  the  car. 

At  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  patience  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue  and  after  having  given  instructions  to 
drive  over  the  Ridge  Road,  where  stands  a  statue  to  the 
memory  of  the  heroes  of  '57,  and  then  out  into  the  country, 
finding  ourselves  at  the  ivory  shop,  we  demanded  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  First  we  were  told  it  was  too  late 
and  then  it  was  announced  that  there  was  no  petrol.  We 
drove  to  the  garage  and  were  held  up  for  an  additional 
fare,  which  we  refused  to  pay.  After  giving  a  fair  example 
of  American  temper  in  action,  Mogul  Jan  was  respectfully 
requested  to  walk  back  to  the  train  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  way. 

We  drove  out  into  the  country,  over  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  of  India,  even  today  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
of  Asia  and  the  only  gateway  between  India  and  Afghanistan. 
It  led  us  to  the  Katub  Minor,  still  considered  one  of  the 
most  notable  monuments  in  India.  Its  heighth  is  two  hundred 
thirty-eight  feet  and  at  the  top  it  is  just  five  times  the 
diameter  of  its  base.  It  is  divided  into  five  stories, 
each  of  different  height  and  design,  and  said  to  have  been 
started  by  the  Hindus,  completed  by  their  Mohammedan 
conquerors  and  thus  became  known  as  the  Monument  of  Victory. 
It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  city 
about  eleven  miles  from  town. 

Due  to  our  delay  we  did  not  reach  there  until  the 
sun  was  sinking  and  had  little  opportunity  of  seeing  other 
than  the  tower  itself. 
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After  a  cup  of  excellent  iced  tea,  served  at  a 
rest  house,  we  returned  to  Delhi  and  thence  to  the  railroad 
station.  The  ride  back  in  the  dark  with  one  oil  lamp 
burning,  passing  among  heavily  laden  camels,  ox  carts  and 
other  objects  to  which  our  eyes  were  not  accustomed,  was 
quite  as  exciting  and  probably  as  interesting  as  any 
experience  of  the  day. 

J.  P. 
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Naples,  May  12,  1912. 


Someone  suggested  that  at  the  rate  my  letters  were 
reaching  home,  I  would  likely  be  there  before  some  of  them 
arrived.   This,  if  it  does  occur,  is  not  entirely  my  fault, 
for  since  leaving  India,  in  fact,  for  a  day  or  two  before 
leaving  India,  we  have  been  traveling  almost  as  fast  as  the 
mails.   It  also  speaks  well  for  life  aboard  the  ship,  where 
as  usual,  with  nothing  at  all  to  do,  one  finds  time  to  do 
nothing  and  this  accounts  for  my  Bombay  letter  being  written 
from  here. 

The  train  ride  from  Delhi  to  Bombay,  a  thirty-six 
hour  run,  principally  through  the  desert,  is  very  hot  and 
uninteresting.   Prom  a  sightseeing  standpoint,  I  have  not 
much  to  say  about  Bombay.   It  is  a  very  attractive  city,  I 
should  say  the  most  attractive  in  India.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  one  million  and  is  situated  on  an  island 
containing  about  twenty-two  square  miles.   The  city  is  very 
well  laid  out,  contains  many  parka  and  driveways  along  the 
water  front  and  on  the  hills. 

Along  the  Queen  Road,  a  broad  driveway,  are  many 
commons  used  as  polo  fields  and  for  games  of  cricket  and 
hockey.   Late  every  afternoon  one  can  find  them  crowded  with 
players,  Indian  as  well  as  English,  -  the  former,  I  am  told, 
taking  more  interest  in  these  sports  from  year  to  year. 
Here  you  find  the  richest  of  Indians  -  the  Parsis  -  living 
on  a  very  high  European  plane,  adopting  the  manners,  clothes 
and  many  other  European  customs,  sending  their  children  to 
public  schools,  but  still  clinging  to  their  old  religion 
with  many  of  its  peculiar  customs. 

The  Parsis  wedding,  for  instance,  is  a  wonderful 
event  and  is  celebrated  for  three  days,  ending  with  an 
elaborate  fete,  the  decorations  of  the  house  and  gardens  of 
the  bride's  parents  virtually  taking  one  back  to  fairyland. 

Then  the  Parsis  funeral,  ending  at  the  Towers  of 
Silence,  where  the  body  is  exposed  to  be  devoured  by 
vultures.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the  body  is  placed  on 
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the  Tower,  nothing  but  the  skeleton  remains.  This  is  left 
to  the  sun  until  it  is  perfectly  dry  and  then  cast  into  a 
well  where  it  crumbles  to  dust.  The  accumulation  is  so  slow 
that  in  forty  years  it  has  not  risen  over  five  feet.  As  the 
Parsis  worship  the  elements,  this  mode  of  burial  is  adopted 
instead  of  burial  in  the  ground  or  burning  so  that  the 
elements  may  uot  be  polluted. 

The  Towers  of  Silence  are  situated  on  Malabor 
Hills,  a  beautiful  residential  section  of  the  city,  one  of 
the  most  attractive  drives  in  Bombay  and  from  which  an 
excellent  view  of  the  city  and  its  harbor  can  be  obtained. 

A  drive  through  the  native  city  streets  would 
probably  be  more  interesting  to  one  who  had  landed  in 
Bombay,  rather  than  to  him  who  was  making  it  the  last 
stopping  place  in  India.  There  is,  however,  a  greater 
variety  of  people  represented  here  than  in  other  Indian 
cities  which  we  visited.  Trading  in  precious  stones  is 
carried  on  a  great  deal  in  the  open  or  in  an  exchange,  and  I 
have  read  that  the  native  city  contains  over  three  thousand 
jewelers  of  different  Indian  nationalities. 

In  Bombay  we  were  fortunate  in  being  invited  to 
the  home  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Reardon  and  being  introduced 
and  entertained  at  the  Royal  Bombay  Yacht  Club. 

This  club  is  unique.  Naturally,  built  on  the 
water  front,  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  a  full 
circulation  of  air,  and  while  a  pavilion,  in  fact,  its 
effect  is  that  of  a  closed  building.  It  ia  very  large, 
having  a  frontage,  I  should  say,  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Its  furnishings  are  in  excellent  taste,  its  cuisine  splendid 
and  its  wet  stuff,  as  in  most  yacht  clubs,  more  than 
abundant.  Through  Captain  Reardon,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
early  morning  view  of  his  regiment,  the  2nd  Rajputs,  and 
breakfast  at  the  officers'  mess  as  the  guest  of  Col.  Smith. 

A  word  about  the  Rajputs.  "Rajputs"  means 
Sons-of-Kings,  and  every  man  in  the  regiment  must  trace  his 
ancestry  through  an  unbroken  line,  on  both  his  father's  and 
mother's  side,  back  to  a  king  of  India.  No  mistake  is  made, 
either,  for  in  case  the  line  is  broken,  the  other  men  in  the 
regiment  will  not  associate  with  him. 
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Col.  Smith  has  been  with  the  regiment  for 
twenty-seven  years.  He  informed  me  that  after  enlistment, 
a  man  is  not  sworn  in  until  he  has  proved  himself  mentally, 
physically  and  socially  fit  to  become  a  member  of  the 
regiment.  They  are  certainly  as  fine  a  looking  body  of  men 
as  I  have  ever  seen,  proud  of  their-  regiment  and  of  their 
ancestry. 

Anyone  not  quite  surfeited  with  Indian  sightseeing 
might  visit  Elephantu  Island,  so  called  from  a  mass  of  rocks 
which,  at  one  time,  took  on  the  shape  of  an  elephant. 

There  can  be  found  shrines  and  idols,  also  ruins 
of  more  or  less  interest,  which  might  be  visited  if  there 
were  nothing  better  to  do. 

A  drive  in  a  motor  car  to  Vehor  Lake,  the  Bombay 
water  supply,  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Bombay,  through  nativo  villages  and  cocoanut  groves,  is  very 
pleasant  early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  lake  (it  is  artificial  and  almost  two  miles  square)  is 
very  picturesquely  situated  and  if  fortunate,  one  can  get 
sight  of  an  alligator  or  two.  When  we  left  the  hotel  our 
chauffeur  was  full  of  alligator  stories  but  the  nearer  we 
came  to  the  lake,  the  leas  enthusiastic  he  became  and  when 
we  finally  got  there,  he  remembered  that  it  was  the  wrong 
time  of  the  day  for  the  alligators  to  appear. 

The  Taj  Mahal  Hotel,  at  which  we  stopped,  is  rated 
as  the  best  hotel  in  India.  It  is  on  the  water  front  and  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  of  as  much  circulation  of  air  as 
possible.  Its  service  and  cuisine  are  very  fair,  in  fact  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  in  all  the  hotels  which  we  found 
in  India. 

Dpon  our  departure  on  the  afternoon  of  April  26th, 
after  luncheon  with  them,  the  Reardons  and  several  of  their 
friends  accompanied  us  aboard  ship  for  a  farewell  toast.  I 
left  India  with  a  feeling  of  regret,  though  I  cannot  say 
with  a  burning  desire  to  return  very  soon. 

It  is  true,  we  have  had  only  a  glimpse  of  a 
country  that  teems  with  untold  interest  and  novelty.  More 
time  might  have  been  spent  to  great  advantage,  especially  at 
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Agra  and  Delhi,  and  still  other  places  might  have  been 
visited. 

On  the  whole»  however,  we  have  obtained  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  country  and  the  life  of  its  people,  to 
which  a  few  added  days  would  have  been  of  no  particular 
advantage.  A  study  of  the  country,  in  order  to  more 
thoroughly  understand  its  conditions,  would  comprehend  the 
work  c-f  months.  Maybe  some  day  I  shall  be  inclined  to  try, 
but  before  that,  there  are  other  places  I  would  prefer  to 
conquer,  should  I  have  the  time  to  travel. 

J.  P. 
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Paris,  May  15th,  1912. 


Leaving  Bombay  on  the  afternoon  of  April  26th,  we 
began  to  feel  as  though  we  were  starting  for  home.  We  had 
before  us  a  nine  days'  voyago,  including  the  much  talked  of 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea. 

We  were  told  we  would  find  weather  that  would  make 
an  April  day  in  India  seem  cool  by  comparison.  We  were  not 
entirely  disappointed,  although  when  one  expects  the  worst 
something  very  near  the  worst  is  riot  quite  so  bad.  We  all 
managed  to  live  through  it  and  only  at  one  time  did  we  feel 
thankful  for  the  slow  cruising  speed  of  the  Cleveland.  That 
was  on  the  first  and  second  of  May.  The  breeze  was  behind 
us,  and  traveling  at  a  speed  sufficient  to  waft  a  few  gentle 
zephyrs  over  the  after  deck. 

The  time  spent  on  this  leg  of  the  journey  passed 
very  quickly.  Everyone  seemed  in  particularly  fine  spirits. 
Much  entertaining  was  done  and  it  was  difficult  to  realize 
we  had  been  out  nine  days  when,  on  the  morning  of  May  5th, 
we  dropped  anchor  at  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal  at  Suez. 

Two  special  trains  were  waiting  to  take  the  entire 
party  to  Cairo.  The  first  part  of  this  trip  along  the  banks 
of  the  Canal,  was  very  interesting,  then  for  sometime 
through  the  desert,  which  was  naturally  very  uninteresting 
and  dirty.  An  hour  out  of  Cairo,  however,  we  realized  the 
effect  of  bringing  water  into  the  desert,  for  I  have  seldom 
seen  more  beautiful  farms  than  those  artificially  produced 
in  this  country. 

ffe  arrived  at  Cairo  about  three-thirty  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  much  impressed  with  the  noisiness  and 
seeming  good  nature  of  the  Egyptian  as  compared  with  the 
doggedness  of  the  monosyllabic  Indian.  I  do  not  believe  we 
quite  realized,  until  we  reached  Cairo,  how  quiet  the  native 
Indian  really  was. 

We  drove  immediately  to  Shepard's  Hotel  where,  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  there  remained  little 
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of  European  life  except  that  furnished  by  our  own  party. 
These  conditions  probably  gave  us  a  better  opportunity  to 
study  native  color  without  the  European  background. 

During  the  afternoon  we  motored  to  Heliopolis, 
five  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city,  the  site  of  a 
wonderful  new  hotel.  It  is  said  that  this  hotel  was 
originally  built  for  a  gambling  house,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  start  an  Egyptian  Monte  Carlo. 
While  the  Khedive  was  willing,  the  English  advisors  said 
nay,  and  the  plan  has  fallen  through.  The  company  building 
the  hotel  own  a  great  deal  of  property  in  the  neighborhood 
which  they  have  developed  and  it  is  now  said  that  without 
the  gambling  feature  the  venture  is  a  success,  although  they 
are  still  living  in  hopes  of  some  day  obtaining  permission 
to  start  the  "ball  rolling". 

Prom  there  we  drove  to  the  Heliopolis  Obelisk 
erected  in  4500  B*  C.  I  don't  know  how  it  compares  in  age 
with  the  obelisk  in  our  Central  Park,  but  they  look  very 
much  alike  to  me. 

Everyone  who  visits  Cairo  is  expected  to  see  the 
Pyramids  by  moonlight.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  the 
moon  with  us  during  our  short  stay.  A  description  of  the 
Pyramids  by  moonlight  is  an  old  story.  Five  hundred  hungry 
tourists,  however,  and  by  hungry  I  mean  hungry  for 
knowledge,  all  trying  to  ride  on  camels  or  donkeys,  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  saddening  effect  even  on  the  Sphinx. 

I  should  say,  to  get  a  proper  impression  of  the 
Pyramids,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  one  does  not  want  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  civilized  people, 
particularly  if  he  knows  them  all.  Under  such  conditions  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  work  your  imagination  up  to  the  point 
of  seeing  reflected  in  the  Pyramids  the  early  days  of 
Egyptian  supremacy. 

On  the  second  day  we  planned  a  trip  through  the 
desert  to  Sakara  and  Memphis.  All  our  arrangements  were 
supposedly  made  the  evening  before,  -  camels  to  carry  us,  a 
donkey  to  carry  our  lunch,  and  our  dragoman,  Abdul  Mula 
Grumati.  Our  party  consisted  of  Mrs.  Pleischmann,  Mrs. 
Newell,  Miss  Winston  and  myself. 
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We  arrived  at  the  Pyramids  at  eight-thirty,  the 
time  of  our  engagement.  We  found  only  two  camels  awaiting 
us,  the  other  camel  drivers  having  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
our  large  tourist  party  would  return  to  see  the  Pyramids  by 
daylight  and  that  wholesale  robbery  was  more  lucrative  than 
retail.  After  some  persuasion  with  the  contractor  in  the 
process  of  which  our  dragoman  found  it  necessary  to  use 
considerable  force,  he  managed  to  obtain  his  rights  and  with 
them  his  camels,  and  within  an  hour  we  were  on  our  way 
across  the  desert. 

A  good  dromedary  is  not  as  uncomfortable  as  he 
looks  and  after  you  are  on  him  for  about  three  hours,  you 
almost  begin  to  like  it.  I  say  "almost"  advisedly. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Sakara,  about  ten  miles  out, 
where  we  visited  the  tomb  of  Thi.  I  am  a  little  bit  rusty 
on  Egyptian  history  if,  in  fact,  I  ever  knew  anything  about 
it.  Our  guide  told  us  very  plainly  that  Thi  was  the  Priest 
of  King  Thiutib  (this  is  the  way  he  spelled  it).  I  should 
not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  meant  Pthahetep. 

Well,  any  way,  he  said  Thi  was  married  to  one  of 
the  daughters  of  this  great  king  (no  matter  how  he  spells 
his  name).  The  guide  book  on  the  other  hand,  sets  forth  the 
fact  that  Thi  was  one  of  the  high  personages  of  the  Court  of 
the  Fifth  Dynasty  and  that  his  wife  appeared  to  be  of 
higher  birth  than  he,  for  she  conferred  upon  her  sons  the 
noble  title  of  "Known  of  Kings",  which  her  husband  did  not 
possess. 

Sometime  within  the  very  near  future,  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  polish  up  my  Egyptian  history,  although  I  take  it, 
it  will  be  a  sorry  job.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  tomb  of  Thi 
is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  Sakara. 

We  also  visited  the  Serapeum  or  subterranean  tomb 
of  the  sacred  bull  Apis  which  according  to  ancient  Egyptian 
customs,  was  after  death  treated  with  all  the  ceremony  due 
kings  and  people  of  high  rank.  It  contains  twenty-four 
tombs,  extending  over  a  period  of  many  years.  No  matter  how 
tired  or  warm  you  are,  the  dragoman  insists  upon  your  seeing 
each  of  these  tombs,  -  they  are  all  alike  -  and  not  only 
seeing  the  tombs  but  examining  the  work  of  each  one  very 
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carefully.  He  carries  candles  or  tapers  with  him  and  you 
may  rest  assured  you  won't  miss  anything. 

We  lunched  at  the  Mariette,  built  by  the  French 
Scientist  of  that  namef  in  1851,  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Serapeum.  Mariette  lived  there  until  1880. 
The  house  is  now  used  as  a  rest  house  for  tourists. 

As  we  still  had  a  very  long  jaunt  before  ua,  we 
left  immediately  after  luncheon,  and  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  reached  the  outskirts  of  Memphis  where  we 
viewed  the  two  huge  statues  of  Rameses,  recently  excavated, 
several  sphinx,  and  other  antiquities,  also  recently 
excavated. 

During  our  afternoon's  ride,  desiring  to  take 
some  photographs  en  route,.  I  exchanged  mounts  with  our 
dragoman,  turning  my  camel  over  to  him  and  possessing 
myself  of  his  donkey.  He  was  a  merry  little  beast,  called 
"Happy  Hooligan",  could  run  like  a  deer  and  the  donkey 
driver  explained  to  me  that  he  had  won  many  races  in  Cairo. 

This  donkey  driver,  by  the  way,  was  the  biggest 
liar  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  on  the  whole  trip.  One 
branch  of  his  lying  assumed  the  form  of  flattery.  He  told 
me  among  other  things,  that  he  could  easily  have  made  six 
dollars  by  staying  at  the  Pyramids  all  day,  but  I  looked  to 
be  such  a  good  sportsman,  that  he  would  rather  follow  me 
than  make  six  dollars. 

By  the  time  we  were  through  looking  at  the  statues 
of  Barneses,  we  were  beginning  to  feel  a  little  bit  tired. 
We  were  still  several  miles  away  from  the  Nile,  where  we  had 
arranged  for  a  motor  launch  to  meet  us,  and  believe  me,  when 
we  finally  caught  sight  of  the  launch,  it  was  wonderful  to 
behold.  They  had  sent  the  indispensable  tea  along  with  it 
and  the  two  hours'  sail  back  to  Cairo  during  the  sunset 
hours,  is  a  very  pleasant  recollection. 

It  was  a  wonderful  day  and,  withal,  a  wonderful 
experience.  A  camel  ride  in  a  zoological  garden  is  one 
thing,  while  riding  a  camel  to  actually  get  over  ground, 
where  you  could  hardly  go  with  any  degree  of  comfort  in  any 
other  way,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  When  you  consider, 
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we  left  the  hotel  in  a  motor  car*  that  I  rode  about  ten 
miles  on  a  camel*  five  miles  on  a  donkey  and  fourteen  miles 
in  a  motor  boat,  and,  finally,  upon  landing  at  Cairo,  for 
about  half  an  hour  in  a  Cairo  victoria,  I  don't  think  you 
can  beat  that  for  varied  transportation  in  one  day. 

Our  dragoman  was  a  very  important  person,  -  he 
acknowledged  it  himself.  He  was  the  son  of  a  sheik  and  the 
brother  of  a  sheik,  and  very  few  people  knew  quite  as  much 
as  he  did.  His  father  and  brother  controlled  forty  thousand 
people.  He  would  hardly  let  you  think  for  yourself  and 
certainly  would  not  let  you  talk  to  anybody,  particularly  if 
by  talking  you  should  in  any  way  interfere  with  arrangements 
he  might  make  and  in  which  there  might  be  a  commission 
involved.  At  that,  a  dragoman  saves  you  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  he  never  fails  to  answer  a  question. 

Coming  down  the  Nile,  I  asked  him  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  he  told  me  it  was  exceedingly  deep  water,  that  it 
ranged  all  the  way  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet.  I  asked 
him,  "How  deep  is  it  here?"  He  replied:  "About  one  hundred 
feet",  when  much  to  our  delight  and  his  surprise,  we  ran  on 
a  sand  bar  where  we  stuck  for  some  time.  After  pushing 
ourselves  off,  we  turned  an  inquiring  eye  toward  him  and  he, 
nothing  daunted,  immediately  explained  that  we  "had  struck 
a  hill  in  the  water". 

In  the  evening  a  lawn  fete,  garden  party  and 
dance  was  arranged  for  our  party  at  Shepard's  Hotel. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  we  spent  sometime 
walking  through  Mousky  Street  and  the  Bazaars,  where 
probably  more  fooliah  truck  is  sold  than  any  place  in  the 
world.  It  looks  very  nice  in  the  shop,  not  nearly  so  nice 
when  you  get  it  to  the  hotel,  and  something  awful  when  you 
get  it  near  the  Custom  House  at  New  York. 

After  luncheon  we  motored  to  the  Citadel  where 
the  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  Mosque  of  Mohammet 
Ali,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes.  Prom  here 
one  also  gets  an  excellent  view  of  the  city. 

We  also  visited  old  Cairo  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs,  and  made  a 
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hurried  visit  to  the  museum,  full  of  Egyptian  relics  and 
mummies  of  many  dear  old  Egyptians,  "among  those  present" 
being  Rameses  himself.  This  brought  our  sightseeing  for 
the  afternoon  to  a  close. 

We  visited  the  Zoo,  not  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  seeing  the  animals,  although  we  found  several  specimens 
there  we  had  never  seen  before,  but  to  take  tea  at  a 
charming  spot  located  on  the  banks  of  a  little  lake  in  the 
center  of  the  park. 

In  the  evening  a  dance  was  given  in  honor  of  our 
party  at  the  Continental  Hotel.  We  left  Cairo  on  the 
following  morning  about  nine,  and  arrived  at  Port  Said 
about  one  o'clock,  where  lighters  were  waiting  to  take  us 
aboard  ship. 

J.  P. 
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Paris,  May  19th,  1912. 


As  half  the  passengers  had  arranged  to  leave  the 
ship  at  Naples,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  bustling  and 
excitement  aboard,  trunks  were  brought  up  from  the  hold, 
blocking  passageways,  and  we  all  began  to  realize  that  the 
trip  was  pretty  nearly  over. 

The  costume  ball,  an  event  always  given  by  the 
Hamburg  American  Line  on  their  cruises,  took  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  and  packing  activities  were,  for  the 
moment,  suspended.  Nobody  was  going  to  take  part  until  the 
eleventh  hour  and  then  everyone  wanted  to.  Everybody  began 
borrowing  from  everybody  else,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  all 
hands  got  themselves  up  so  well  on  short  notice.  The  ball 
really  turned  out  to  be  a  very  pretty  affair. 

Dr.  Dorten  entertained  with  a  costume  dinner 
before  the  ball  and  a  little  supper  after  the  dance. 

The  next  morning  we  met  with  the  first  rough 
weather  we  had  experienced  in  weeks;  in  fact  we  had 
forgotten  there  was  any  such  thing  as  an  ocean  not  as 
smooth  as  a  table.  Whether  it  was  the  ocean  or  the  dinner, 
or  the  dance,  or  a  combination  of  all,  I  know  not,  but  it 
did  not  last  long,  and  I  was  better  by  noon  and  so  was  the 
ocean. 

The  eleventh  was  a  very  interesting  day.  At  noon, 
we  passed  Mount  Aetna.  We  ran  quite  close  in  to  see  the 
ruins  of  Messina  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  got  a 
very  excellent  view  of  Stromboli,  the  crater  of  which  was 
plainly  visible. 

In  the  evening  we  went  through  what  is  ordinarily 
called  the  Captain's  dinner,  but  which  should  be  called  the 
Captain's  torture.  It  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the 
dinners  only  longer,  there  are  some  flags  in  the  room,  bon 
bons  on  the  table  and  the  ice  cream  is  always  illuminated. 
It  was  a  rather  sad  evening  at  its  best.  We  had  been 
together  (five  hundred  odd  of  us)  for  about  three  months 
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and  as  we  are  all*  to  some  extent  creatures  of  habit,  felt 
sad  at  the  parting. 

Visiting  cards  were  exchanged,  invitations  were 
extended  and  accepted,  but  all  with  the  full  knoweledge, 
more  or  leaa  that  the  chances  were  against  most  of  us  ever 
meeting  one  another  again. 

Next  morning  saw  us  alongside  dock  at  Naples.  We 
drove  immediately  to  the  Excelsior  Hotel  and  as  it  was  our 
plan  to  leave  for  Paris  the  next  afternoon,  we  did  not  lose 
any  time  getting  started  for  Pompeii. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  describe  in 
this  letter  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  That  has  been  done  and 
done  often  by  others  possessing  greater  powers  of 
description  and  therefore  you  lose  nothing  by  accepting  the 
mere  statement  that  we  visited  Pompeii. 

We  did,  however,  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  new  excavations  there  and  about  which  a  great  deal  has 
been  written  in  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the  last  six  or 
seven  months.  Our  guide,  Mr.  Gennaro  Venditto,  known  as 
Guide  No.  3,  Pompeii,  impressed  us  with  the  fact  that  this 
was  an  unusual  treat  and  that  ordinarily  it  required  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  ceremony  in  order  to  secure 
permission  to  get  into  the  new  excavations. 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  it  matters  little. 
The  fact  remains  that  seeing  the  work  under  way,  leaves  a 
very  peculiar  impression  upon  one's  mind.  Tou  could  go 
through  Pompeii  and  imagine  almost  anything  of  it,  even  that 
it  was  put  there  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  tourist. 
But  when  you  see  houses  being  dug  out  of  the  ground,  streets 
uncovered,  and  human  skeletons  lying  in  the  position  in 
which  these  poor  people  were  overtaken  thousands  of  years 
ago,  imagination  ceases  to  be  a  factor. 

From  the  ancient  palaces  of  India,  to  the  old 
tombs  and  castles  of  Egypt,  and  then  to  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  in  almost  kaleidoscopic  succession,  brings  one  to 
a  complete  realization  of  the  pomp,  magnificence  and  luxury 
of  earlier  civilizations,  by  comparison  far  beyond  anything 
of  today. 
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We  lunched  at  Sorrento  at  the  Caramontano  Hotel, 
the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  Taaso,  the  great  Italian  poet. 
The  drive,  while  dusty  in  part,  was  literally  through 
gardens  of  roses  and  in  the  main,  along  the  beautiful  blue 
Mediterranean. 

A  visit  to  the  bank,  always  a  necessary  evil,  then 
to  the  museum  and  aquarium,  consumed  the  hours  we  had  to 
spare  before  train  time,  early  in  the  afternoon. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
Rome,  our  train  from  Naples  arriving  there  at  six  and  our 
train  for  Paris  not  leaving  until  midnight.  We  took 
advantage  of  the  remaining  two  hours  of  daylight  in  a  motor 
ride,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a  story  of  my 
impressions  of  Rome  and  the  Romans.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
saw  enough  to  want  to  return  there. 

Thirty  hours  on  the  road,  and  we  were  mighty  glad 
to  see  Paris. 

At  the  Hotel  Scribe,  an  old  fashioned  French 
Hostelry,  we  met  the  Pillsburys  and  arranged  to  live  a  life 
of  peace  and  luxury,  -  for  after  three  months  of  constant 
travel,  luxury  consists  of  coming  and  going  as  you  please  - 
no  early  rising,  and  as  for  sightseeing,  this  was  entirely 
tabooed. 

• 

There  is  very  little  to  say  about  Paris,  for  we 
all  know  Paris.  I  have  never  been  there  in  the  Spring  of 
the  year  before  and  like  every  place  else  at  this  season, 
it  is  at  its  best.    We  are  having  a  fine  time  driving  and 
doing  the  theatres,  but  none  of  us  are  sorry  to  think  of 
starting  for  home. 

We  are  sailing  for  home  on  the  Victoria  Luise  on 
the  24th. 

J.  P. 
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On  board  the  Victoria  Luise, 
May  29th,  1912. 


This  is  a  wonderful  boat,  but  rather  too  glow  for 
a  homeward  bound  journey. 

Fear  of  icebergs  is  taking  us  two  hundred  miles 
farther  south  than  the  established  summer  course.  We 
therefore,  do  not  anticipate  reaching  New  York  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  first. 

I  hope  we  will  get  there  in  time  to  see  by 
daylight  that  sight  so  welcome  to  every  American  returning 
home,  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

When  we  do,  we  shall  have  completed  a  journey  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  miles,  a  truly  wonderful  trip;  most 
of  the  time  with  five  hundred  and  twenty  people  from  all 
points  of  the  Onited  States,  Europe,  South  America,  Canada 
and  Cuba,  and  nothing  happened  in  the  three  months  we  were 
together  to  really  mar  our  pleasure  in  the  least  degree. 
True,  some  fell  in  love,  some  married  en  route,  but  even 
this  might  have  happened  at  home. 

J.  P. 
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